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We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 
J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Ill. 


John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 
Mass. 


S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine S8t., 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 

Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad Street, Augus- 
ta, Ga. 

CANADA. 


Nassau B. Eagen, 1 Toronto St., To- 
ronto. 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





JAMES G. YOUNG, 
Lawyer and Notary Public, 


ow Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, 
Ww W. Cor. Ninth @ Walnut Sts. Kansas City, Mo. 
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May be Something More Than 
a Mere Walking Stick . 


It a a pleasing souvenir of an important historical event. It may 
even be a memento of ¥ own personal experience. 

WE ARE PREPARE 
mented with a silver name plate, upon which is inscribed the name of 
the battle field from which it came, cut from any one of the following 
historical fields of the late war: Seven Pines, Fair Oaks, Gaines’ Mills, 
Garnet Farm, Malvern Hill, Cold Harbor, or Petersburg. A certificate 
of genuineness will accompany each cane. 

THE PRICE, by mail, postage paid, isonly ONE DOLLAR. Straight or 
Shepherd's crook styles will be furnished, as requested. 

his is a rare opportunity to obtain a genuine and valuable acquisi- 

tion to your useful and ornamental belongings, at a trifling cost, and all 
who take advantage of the offer will be more than pleased. Think what 
it would cost you to get one of these canes, if you came after it yourself? 
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of the University of the State of New York. The 
Foremost Music-school in America. All 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental music taught 
as a science and as an art, from the first beginning 
to the highest artistic perfection. The regular 
degrees in music granted. Send for particulars. 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, Pres’t, 170 West 23d St., New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 

RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 

EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


IT will doubtless be of interest to the better class of schools and educa- 
tional institutions generally to know that in connection with the Business 
and Advertising Department of THE LITERARY DIGEST there wiil be 
facilities for furnishing to its readers, free of cost, printed matter, catalogs, 
and such general information as may be desired regarding any schools or 
academy. 

Such school advertisements as may be sent for publication in the adver- 
tising columns will be grouped under a special Educational Department 
heading, in connection with which there will be printed each week an in- 
vitation to readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST to avail themselves of the 
facilities named. In order to make the service effective, principals are 
asked to send to the Business Department a few copies of such catalogs or 
pamphlets as will best present their schools to inquirers. These will be 
judiciously supplied to such readers as may seek information through this 
channel. 

Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are invited to correspond with this 
office for any catalog or general information desired regarding educational 
Institutions. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MEMPHIS CONVENTION NO. 2. 


O counteract the effects of the late Memphis Convention of 
“Southern sound-money men,” the Western and Southern 
friends of silver held a convention last week, in the same city, 
which in numbers and enthusiasm is reported to have far out- 
ranked that of their opponents. Twenty-six States and Terri- 
tories were represented in delegations varying from five to five 
hundred. Every Southern State sent delegates, and a number 
of Western States, as well as one Middle State, Pennsylvania, 
also took part in the demonstration. Among the delegates were 
a dozen United States Senators, a number of Congressmen, and 
several Governors and ex-Governors. Senator Turpie, of Indiana, 
was permanent chairman, and among the principal speakers were 
Senators Harris and Stewart and Congressmen Sibley and Money. 
Five sessions were held, and a long series of resolutions adopted 
setting out the grounds for the free-silver agitation. The gist of 
the resolutions is contained in the following portion : 


“From the first period of our history up to 1873 the right of the debtor to 
choose whether he should pay his debts in silver or gold coin was always 
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recognized. The subsequent policy has been to transfer this right to the 
creditor, thus tending to constantly increase the value of the dearer metal 
and destroy the parity between them. 

‘“‘ Believing that it is absolutely necessary to reverse this iniquitous and 
ruinous policy, we therefore resolve 

‘That we favor the immediate restoration of silver to its former place as 
a full legal-tender standard money equal with gould, and the free and 
unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1 and upon 
terms of exact equality.” 

An attempt was made to insert a resolution in favor of a free- 
silver movement outside of the regular Democracy, but after a 
warm fight in the committee it was decided to make no reference 
to the attitude of the political parties toward silver. We append 


some Press comments on the work of this Memphis convention 
No. 2: 

Unfortunate Political Mistakes.—‘*The Memphis Free-Silver 
Convention is a not unnatural consequence of the Memphis Sound- 
Money Convention. 

“Both of them have been in the nature of political mistakes. 
Their tendency is to raise a false and unnecessary issue at an 
unfortunate time. It will be a full year before nominations can 
be made for any election in which the money question can be 
brought into practical issue. That year of grace might have been 
devoted very profitably to the country to the calm consideration 
of the monetary question by both parties, with the result perhaps 
of bringing all reasonable men in each party together and con- 
trolling both toward courses that tend to stability in finance and 
prosperity in business. 

“These two conventions have done as much as lay in their 
power to prevent this. The one has sought to commit the 
Democracy of the country to gold monometafism and the other 
to silver monometalism. They have done all they could to put 
out of sight and to discourage hopeful efforts to secure sound 
money by international agreement at a time when such efforts 
give the best possible promise of success. 

“Together they have managed to do all the harm that political 
indiscretion could do at so critical a time, whether we measure 
harm by the hurt done to the party of the people or by the proba- 
ble consequences of such courses to the country.”"—7he World 

(Dem.), New York. 


The Difference between the Two Conventions.—‘‘ The earlier 
convention set out to demonstrate the fact that the solid business 
men of the South were for honest money. It was made up of 
delegates from chambers of commerce and boards of trade, bank- 
ers, merchants, and manufacturers. They maintained, by 
speeches and resolutions, that the Harrises, the Blands, the 
Turpies, the Stewarts, and the general run of Populist hangers- 
on, did not fairly represent the business sense of even their own 
section. In this lay the value and encouragement of the gather- 
ing, and its effect was so marked both in this country and in 
Europe that the silver men became alarmed and set about getting 
up a counter-demonstration. But all they have done is to prove 
the exact truth of what the business men of the South had 
affirmed. The charge was that only a handful of old Bourbon 
Senators and political men-of-all-work and Populist adventurers 
could be found to advocate free coinage of silver, and to refute it 
there is devised a grand round-up of these very political nonde- 
scripts."— The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


A Failure from the New-Party Point of View.—‘ The Silver 
Convention at Memphis attracted a large crowd of delegates and 
others, and we presume was a success in point of numbers and 
enthusiasm. But it was an utter failure, if this gathering were 
intended as a nucleus around which should rally another party to 
swell the aggregate of those already existing. It is tacitly 
admitted that the present condition of silver does not constitute 
an issue of sufficient breadth and importance to warrant the for- 
mation of a party upon it. That virtually concedes all the ‘ gold- 
bugs’ have contended for. It shows that the silver furore is not 
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4 going to sweep either the West or South from their old political 
moorings altogether, altho it may produce changes the extent of 


; which only political prophets can foretell; and there are very 


f a few of these in the country whose prophecies are worth repeat- 


. ing. The fact is fairly inferrible that the number of people, 
bi F, West and South, willing to swap the certainties of parity between 


(Rep.), Boston. 


and political power. 


in favor of the single standard. 





manded by every American interest. 
stimulate the study of economic questions. 





Journal (Rep.), Kansas City. 


are glad of it. 


West. 


(/nd.), Indianapolis. 





gold and silver as we now have it for the uncertainties and dan- 
gers of unlimited silver coinage without an international ratio, 
must continually decrease in all sections of the Union where a 
moderate degree of intelligence prevails.” — 7he Transcript 


An Outpouring of Political Leaders.—‘*The cause of honest 
money will be advanced by the Memphis convention in the degree 
that the people shall become convinced that the movement for 
bimetalism is championed by men of brains, personal influence, 
The claim was made that by Mr. Carlisle's 
meeting not only was Kentucky taken out of the list of silver 
States, but the sentiment of the entire South was largely changed 
The success of the silver gather- 
ing is largely due to boasts that preceded and followed the Secre- 
tary’s mission to the West, and it may be fairly said that the 
purpose for which he was sent out from Washington would have 
been better served by keeping him at home. 

“The free and equal coinage of both gold and silver is de- 
Hard times have served to 
The result is that the 
people are better informed on the financial needs of the country 
than they have ever been before—and that accounts for the out- 
pouring of political leaders at the Memphis gathering.”— 7he 


An Issue that Must be Fought Out.—‘‘ The Memphis conven- 
tion emphasizes what we have more than once said, namely, that 
the money question has got so far that it must be fought out. 
We believe, as some of the Memphis speakers said yesterday, 
that the people will no longer be satisfied with party declarations 
that mean nothing. The ‘double-ender’ phrase about being in 
favor of a mixed currency, in which every dollar shall be as good 
as every other dollar, will no longer satisfy these people, and we 
We heartily rejoice that those who honestly be- 
lieve in this silver heresy show a disposition to flock by them- 
selves, and, for one reason at least, we should like to see the 
expression of the Memphis crowd come to pass. 
to see the Republican Party of the West, and the Democratic 
Party of the South split up on this question, or on some question. 
We should like to see the great lines of cleavage in political 
parties of this country run North and South, instead of East and 
One national campaign with such a separation would be 
the outward and visible sign that the very last of the war preju- 
dices was dead, cast off and trampled under the foot of man. 
should face a new era, indeed, if, on some question, we should 
see the Republican Party carrying States in the South, the Dem- 
ocratic Party carrying States in the far West or in the East. If 
it is to be on this money question, so let it be 


We should like 


We 


— The News 


“The ‘honest money’ convention which met in Memphis yester- 
day was all that had been predicted of it—and more. 


It was not 


a gathering of bankers or of any other class of the community, 
like the previous meeting at Memphis, but one distinctly of the 











UNCLE SAM’S DILEMMA. 


**How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away !”’ 


—Morning Advertiser, New York. 











people, chosen by 
them and commis- 
sioned to represent 
their views.”—7he 
Times-Democrat, 
New Orleans. 


“The bimetallic 
convention at Mem- 
phis was a great 
gathering, but it is 
only a circumstance 
to what will come 
when the people get 
thoroughly aroused 
on the money ques- 
tion. It is only 
“The first low wash of 

waves 

Where yet shall rolla 

human sea,” 
—Rocky Mountain 
News, Denver. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA’S VICTORY IN THE 
REGISTRATION CASE. 


HE injunction of Judge Goff, of the United States Circuit 
Court, against the election of delegates to the proposed 
Consitutional Convention in South Carolina has been vacated by 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, and the State is free 
to proceed with the election. Chief-Justice Fuller and Judges 
Seymour and Hughes, constituting a Federal court of appeal, heard 
the case, and the decision is unanimous in favor of South Caro- 
lina. The constitutionality of the Registration Law, which 
Judge Goff held to be void for indirect interference with the polit- 
ical rights of colored citizens, is neither upheld nor denied by this 
decision, which hinges, in reality, on purely technical points. 
Chief-Justice Fuller, in briefly stating the gsounds for the deci- 
sion, says that the bill of complaint which led to the issuance of 
the injunction ought not to have been maintained, because it 
failed to set forth any threatened infringement of rights of prop- 
erty or of civil rights, and hence disclosed no adequate ground 
for the interposition of equity. The question raised was one of 
a political nature, and it was not shown that the complainant 


was without a remedy at law. Illegality of a law does not of 


itself give a court of equity jurisdiction, and even if the registra- 
tion law were illegal, an injunction would not be the proper rem- 
edy against it. In aseparate opinion Justice Hughes, speaking 
for himself only, gives more general reasons for overruling Judge 
Goff. He says: 

“It seems to me that it is a dangerous encroachment upon the prerog- 
atives of the other departments of Government if the judiciary be 
intrusted to exercise the power of interfering with the holding of an elec. 
tion in a State. 

‘Thus a single citizen in each county (and in the case at bar he is not 
even a qualified voter) can enjoin an election tiiroughout the entire State, 
and thus deprive thousands of their right to vote. If acourt has power to 
do this, free elections are at an end. If elections are improperly held. 
there are appropriate means provided by law for questioning their results 
and remedying wrongs, without the exercise of this dangerous power by 
the courts. A candidate who has been defeated may contest ; a voter whose 
right to register has been denied may procede to compel the enforcement 
of that right, and these privileges give what the Legislature deems suffi- 
cient protection to the injured; but, in my judgment, one citizen can not, 
under the pretense of righting his own wrongs, disfranchise others. I do 
not think that a court has jurisdiction to interfere by injunction or other- 
wise with the enforcement of laws by officers holding and deriving their 
powers from these laws.” 

The Sacred “‘ Right to Cheat.’’—“ Judge Goff's decision was a 
surprise even to those who recognized its justice and value, but 
it went further in correcting State dishonesty in the treatment of 
its lawful electors than it was supposed a Federal court would feel 
justified in going. ‘The sacred right of States to cheat is not re- 
spected by this courageous Judge. His repudiation of it caused 
great distress and wrath to the State’s-rights party, who will now 
rejoice that a decision so good in morals is thought by three other 
Judges to be not good in law. 

“There is very little use in courts if they are too delicate to 
take law-breakers by the throat wherever they find them, even 
when that law-breaker is a legislature. Each department of the 
Government does not possess the unchallenged right, as Judge 
Hughes assumes, to administer its duties according to its own 
best judgment. It mustadminister them according to the consti- 
tution and the laws, and it is the sworn duty of the courts to see 
when appealed to that the legislatures or the departments do not 
violate the fundamental law of the State or of the United States. 
If the dominant party in a State or in the United States unde 
takes to break down constitutional safeguards and invade the 
liberty of citizens it is the duty of the court to intervene. If in 
the discharge of this plain duty a court is carried within the arena 
of party politics, that is where it belongs until justice is estab 
lished, even tho the mire does fly about it. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States, we are glad to say, 


_does not shrink from taking hold of a question because there is 


politics in it. The final decision still rests with it, whether citi 
zens of the United States under color of a dishonest and unjust 
State registration act can be denied the equal protection of thc 
laws.”— The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 

A Bad Disappointment to the Negroes.—“ This will sadly dis 
appoint the colored people of South Carolina. They had been 
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led to believe that they could make their numbers available for 
their protection under Judge Goff’s interpretation of the United 
States Constitution. It will be a severe blow to them, unques- 
tionably. But its effects may be to arouse a determination among 
decent white men of the Palmetto State that the Negro shall 
hereafter have some constitutional rights that the Tillmanites 
shall respect. The country as a whole will now have some- 
thing to say as to a deliberate plan for making the Negro again 
a practical serf by denying him the muniments whereby he could 
protect his liberties. In its present form it is really a new ques- 
tion, and the white citizens of South Carolina will act wisely if 
they so regard it. ‘They have fully as much to lose in the end as 
the Negroes. South Carolina, if it enacts a white man’s consti- 
tution, in the shape already proposed, will be the jest and scorn 
of every respectable State in the Union. 

“The general Government is expected to co altogether too 
much in the correction of wrongs, especially as it is a Govern- 
ment of limited powers, and all the ‘powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the people.’ ” 
—The Transcript (Rep.), Boston. 


“This is common sense as well as good law. It is an assur- 
ance, which we ought not to have needed, that the Federal courts 
can not be used to set aside the political action of the citizens of 
a State in matters outside of the Federal jurisdiction. . . . It is 
not at all likely that the country will be exposed to a repetition 
of the abuse of authority committed by Judge Goff in the decision 
which has been reversed, and the apprehensions naturally aroused 
by that decision may be allowed to disappear.”"—7he World 
(Dem.), New York. 


“It may be on the whole a good thing that the injunction has 
been overruled, for it will throw the responsibility for these laws 
where it belongs, and compel the people of that State to correct 
them or bear their blame.”"—7ze Republican (Jnd.), Spring- 
field. 


“er 


rhe political and altogether mistaken character of Judge 
Goft’s decision was too generally understood in the country for 
him to expect to receive much sympathy in the position in which 
he has been placed by the corrective action of better qualified and 
less partizan Judges. . . . The simple fact of the situation is that 
Judge Goff's unwarranted act of extra-judicial ‘interference’ was 
condemned and overruled by the common sense of the country 
before the case had reached the Court of Appeals.”—7he News 
and Courter (Dem.), Charleston, 


“The decision of Judge Goff was a direct blow at State’s rights, 
and when its scope was explained, other States saw that they 
were as vitally interested in the outcome of the fight as was South 
Carolina, for a blow at her sovereignty was a blow at theirs. 
They will rejoice almost as much as South Carolina at the action 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals."—7he Register (Dem.), 
Columbia, 

“The decision . . . was not unexpected, considering how far 
Judge Goff'’s decision went toward overturning a State law that 
was not alleged to be in conflict with the Federal Constitution. 
The decision of the Circuit Court appears to rest upon the ground 
of the independence of the different departments of the Govern- 
ment and upon the impolicy of interference by the courts in ques- 
tions which will result in dragging them constantly into the arena 
of party politics. These principles seem to be sound ones and 
worth maintaining.”"— The Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


+ 
L 


is matter of regret but not at all of surprise that the deci- 
sion of the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals at Richmond in the 
th Carolina case is based so largely on technical considera- 
tons and leaves so much undecided.”—7he Courant (Rep.), 
liartford, 


« 


“The vital allegation in the South Carolina cases was not of 
revention from registration or from voting, but of the creation 
obstacles to the exercise of those functions. Certainly diffi- 
hes of that sort are not necessarily restrictions upon a good 
zen’s power to obtain the benefits of law for the sake of his 
| rights and the protection of his property. This reduces the 
itter directly under discussion to a simple question, Shall the 
ted States step in to lay down the voting laws to the citizens 
South Carolina? Judge Goff evidently thought such was its 
Chief Justice Fuller and his colleagues of the Circuit Court 
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who sat for this special hearing take a broader view of the ques- 
tion.”— The Journal ({nd.), Providence. 

“There was quite a chuckling over the injunction by the Re- 
publican papers when it was rendered, and a great deal of fun 
poked at South Carolina, which, we were told, had again arrayed 
itself in antagonism to the Federal Government; but it will not 
seem so humorous now that the Circuit Court of Appeals declares 
that the Palmetto State is right. Another assault on the rights 
of the States has thus been repulsed and the usurpation of the 
Federal judiciary checked. Let it be said, in justice to the higher 
Federal courts, that they have latterly shown a disposition to 
check this tendency and to interpret strictly the limitations of 
Federal power—of the courts as well as of Congress.” — 7e 7zmes- 
Democrat (Dem.), New Orleans. 


THE NEW ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


ERY little was known about Attorney-General Harmon 
outside of Ohio prior to his appointment. He is spoken of 


by the Press as “the new man in national politics.” The main 
facts of his life as presented by the papers are as follows: He was 
born in 1846, and re- 
ceived his education in 
the schools of Hamilton 
County and the Denni- 
son University. In 1869 
he was graduated from 
the Cincinnati Law 
School, and has been 
in active practise since 
thattime. His Democ- 
racy dates back to 1872, 
when he joined the 
Greeley movement. In 
1876 he ran for the office 
of Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Cin- 
cinnati, and was elected 
on the face of the re- 
turns; but the Legisla- 





ture unseated him in 


JUDSON HARMON. 


favor of Judge Cox, ex- 
Secretary of the Interior. A few years later he was elected 
Judge of the Superior Court, but he resigned the position and 
joined the law firm of Calstor, Goldsmith & Hoadly, one of the 
largest in Cincinnati. 

Judge Harmon has always been a “reformer in politics.” He 
has been an outspoken advocate of “tariff reform” and “sound 
money,” and has been a warm supporter of the present Adminis- 
tration. He is said to be very popular among all classes, and to 
rank at the bar as one of the broadest and soundest lawyers. 
His fellow citizens and the Press of his State warmly approve his 
appointment and predict a very successful administration of his 
department. 

The Ohio State Journal ‘Rep.) says of the appointment : 

“It is the first cabinet place tendered an Ohioan by a Demo- 
cratic administration for nearly a half a century, and if we are to 
judge from the record of the gentleman it is safe to say that he 
will fulfil all reasonable expectations regarding the proper con- 
duct of the exalted position of Attorney-General. Hecomes from 
a city that furnished Cox and Taft during the Grant Administra- 
tion, and we believe that Judge Harmon will give his fellow 
citizens no occasion to regret his appointment at the hands of 
President Cleveland.” 

The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette (Rep.) says: “The ap- 
pointment of Judge Harmon as Attorney-General came as a sur- 


. prise no less to Judge Harmon himself than to the city. Now 


that the appointment has been made, the exceeding fitness of the 
man for the place is recognized wherever he is known. ‘The Pres- 
ident has made no mistake.” 
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A PLAN TO DISFRANCHISE THE NEGRO. 


PLAN for solving the question of Negro suffrage in the 
South has been proposed by 7he News and Courier of 
Charleston, S. C., and the frankness with which it urges its plan 
is commended by papers in the East which have little sympathy 
with the proposition itself. Asserting that the Negro’s right of 
suffrage is only a nominal right in the South, which has never 
been exercised, 7he News and Courzer advocates the restriction 
of suffrage to white men by constitutional amendments and the 
reduction of the representation of the Southern States in Con- 
gress to the number to which their white population alone entitles 
them. In support of this proposition, the paper says: 


“If it can be shown that the plan involves any wrong to the 
colored people we shall make haste to reject it for that sole and 
sufficient reason. Our sincere opinion is that the plan is in their 
truest and best interest; that it will insure to them many and 
material benefits; that it will relieve them from many causes and 
occasions of hurtful discrimination, suspicion, and unfriendliness, 
while depriving them of no substantial good—of nothing that is 
of value or use to them for the promotion of their highest welfare 
—and we advocate the plan accordingly and earnestly. We be- 
lieve it will ‘benefit’ the white people among whom they live as 
well, and will benefit the white people of the whole country, and 
if ‘the good of the majority’ is a safe standard for our guidance 
in this matter, as it is assumed to be in other matters of general 
public concern, that alone would be reason enough for the adop- 
tion of the plan. But we are not disposed to rest the proposition 
for its adoption on this broad, if selfish, basis. If it involves a 
wrong or an injury to the colored people, or denies them a right, 
that is enough to condemnit.... 

“The colored people will be benefited, not wronged, by the 
plan. Nor will they be denied any ‘right,’ inourview. Suffrage 
was given to them as a privilege, not as aright. Emancipation 
did not confer it on them. They would never have obtained it, 
not to say ‘enjoyed’ it, but for the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. We regard the adoption of that amendment asa 
mistake on the part of the Government, and we believe that it is 
generally so regarded, and even by most of those who procured 
and promoted its adoption. Wecan not understand the long- 
continued indifference of the Government, and of its promoters, 
to its enforcement, or their inability to enforce it, on any other 
grounds. If it was a mistake, however, and is generally so re- 
garded, the mistake should be corrected.” 


The News and Courier is in favor of a general movement to 
amend the Constitution and hopes to obtain the support of the 
Eastern Press, to which it makes the following appeal : 


“There is no politics in the plan, so far as we are concerned, 
and we expect to encounter as much opposition to it in this part 
of the country as in any other—and possibly more. We have 
proposed it, and shall advocate it, for the single reason that we 
believe it to be right and wise, in every view, and that its oper- 
ation will be wholly good for every interest in the country, and 
especially for the interests of the millions of people, white and 
black, most nearly concerned in it. We have tried the alterna- 
tive plan for a quarter of a century. It has condemned itself 
alike by its results and its failures. Why not try this one, fora 
few years at least, and let it stand or fall on its merits?” 


But even if the other Southern States should decline to join the 
movement, 7he News and Courier isin favor of South Carolina’s 
initiative in the matter. South Carolina, it observes, has always 
taken the lead in political revolutions, and there is no objection 
to independent action on its part. Let it declare that it does not 
desire to include colored men among its citizens and that it is 
willing to accept representation on the basis of its white popula- 
tion only. It is pointed out, however, by a number of Eastern 
papers that such an attempt would necessarily fail, as the Federal 
courts would declare it unconstitutional. Thus 7he New York 
Evening Post says: 

“The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution provides that 


when the right to vote in any State is denied or abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of repre- 
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sentation in Congress shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens bears to the whole number of 
male citizens in the State. With this provision in mind, 7he 
Charleston News and Courier advises South Carolina to restrict 
the right of suffrage to white men, and accept the loss of seats in 
Congress and votes in the electoral college. As the Negroes 
largely outnumber the whites, the State would lose certainly four 
of its seven Representatives. . . . Unfortunately the Supreme 
Court would without doubt find an absolute bar to the proposed 
action in a Jater amendment to the Constitution, the Fifteenth, 
which declares that ‘the right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or 
any State, on account of race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude.’ No matter how ready a State may be to suffer for deny- 
ing the right to vote to its Negroes, there is now no constitu- 
tional way by which it can be done.” 





HAS THE DOOM OF THE TRUST BEEN 
SOUNDED? 


HE Supreme Court of Illinois has rendered judgment in the 
Whisky Trust case, declaring the Trust illegal on the 
ground that it exceeded its charter rights by forming a combina- 
tion to control prices rather than to manufacture its product. The 
language of the court ‘is said to be the strongest arraignment of 
combinations for purposes of monopoly ever judicially promul- 
gated, and the position taken is said to apply toall other trusts and 
combinations organized for the purpose of cornering products and 
artificially regulating prices. Here is what the court says in 
reference to the fundamental contention of the Trust: 

“But it was urged that the defendant by its charter is authorized to 
purchase and own distillery property, and that there is no limit placed 
upon the amount of property which it may thus acquire. By its certificate 
of organization it is authorized to engage in a general distilling business in 
Illinois and elsewhere, and to own the property necessary for that purpose. 
It should be remembered that grants of powers in corporate charters are 
to be construed strictly, and what is not given is by implication denied. 
The defendant is authorized to own such property as is necessary for its 
business and no more. Its power to acquire and hold property is limited 
to that purpose, 

“In accumulating distillery properties in the manner and for the purpose 
shown, the defendant has not only misused and abused the powers granted 
by its charter, but has usurped and exercised powers not conferred by but 
which are wholly foreign to that instrument. It has thus rendered itself 
liable to prosecution by the State by guo warranto, and we are of the 


opinion that upon the facts shown by the information the judgment of ouster 
is clearly warranted.”’ 


The business has been in the hands of a receiver appointed by 
a Federal court for some time, and this decision renders a sale of 
the property inevitable. About eighty distilleries were controlled 


by the Trust, and only about a dozen of them have been in oper- 
ation recently. 


Interesting Conflict between State and Federal Courts.— 
“The decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois with respect to the 
Distilling and Cattle-Feeding Company {commonly called the 
Whisky Trust, altho it may with more propriety be called the 
Alcohol Trust), discloses what seems to be a very interesting 
disagreement between the Federal courts and the Illinois court of 
last resort. . 

“This decision is an affirmation of one made some time ago by 
a lower court in Illinois ina suit brought by the Attorney-Genera! 
of that State. That earlier decision was a matter of record when 
receivers for the Distilling and Cattle-Feeding Company were 
appointed by a Judge of the United States District Court i: 
Illinois and a Judge of the United States Circuit Court in Ohio 
The company then being under the ban of the State courts, whic) 
had declared it to be an illegal combination under both the co! 
mon law and the statutes, the chief receiver proceeded, with thc 
sanction and support of the Federal courts, to enlarge the com|: 
nation and make it more effective by inducing the two or three 11- 
dependent distillers to become associated with it in order that the 
price of the products of both the company and the independe 
distillers might safely be increased. .. . 

“This original decision has now been confirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the State, and the combination as enlarged by the age'' 
of the Federal courts, with its business carried on under the ma’- 
agement of this agent as a controller of prices, still exists ©9 
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Illinois. . . . Therepresentative of the reorganization committee 
says that the decision is very satisfactory to the reorganizers, and 
adds that the laws of Illinois permit the corporation to exist for 
two years for the purpose of collecting the money due to it and of 
selling its property. ‘The receiver has a right temporarily to 
continue the business until an advantageous sale can be made.’ 
But has he a right to carry on the business hereafter as he has 
been conducting it? The decision indicates that he has not, so 
far as the State courts are concerned. 

“The apparent conflict between the Federal courts and the 
State courts on the fundamental legal question involved is one 
that deserves attention, because it may be of considerable impor- 
tance hereafter with respect to the attitude of judicial tribunals 
toward what are called combinations in restraint of trade.”— 7he 
Times, New York. 


Doom of the Trust Sealed at Last.—‘‘ The decision, which is 
an elaborate one, is of greatest importance because based upon 
principles of law which are applicable to all trust combinations. 
So far as the Whisky Trust is concerned its effect will not be im- 
portant, for the trust is already in the hands of a receiver, and its 
affairs would have been wound up in the interest of its creditors 
if there had been no question of its legality at issue. Bankrupt 
trusts, like bankrupt firms, must pay their debts so far as their 
assets will go under any circumstances. 

“The failure of the Whisky and Cordage Trusts has already in- 
dicated that the days of the trust combinations are numbered, 
even if the attack upon their legality had proved futile. The 
trusts would have gone in the near future anyway, but the deci- 
sion of the Illinois Supreme Court means that they will not be 
allowed to stand upon the order of their going. Similar proceed- 
ings against trusts in other States will be pushed toasimilar con- 
clusion, now that an authoritative declaration has been made by 
the Illinois court. 

“To many it has seemed that the law was both too slow and too 
lenient in its dealings with these extortionate combinations, and 
there has been not a little complaint that combinations of capital 
were above the law. The law has justified both its power and its 
justice in the end, and the delay has been chiefly due to the ability 
of trust officials and promoters to buy off litigants before the 
issue really came to final trial. ‘The doom of the trusts is sealed 
at last, however, and there will be few to mourn their downfall.” 
—The Times, Philadelphia. 

“This decision, if upheld in other States, would knock out 
every great trust or trade combination which is in existence to- 
day. The Sugar Trust, the Standard Oil Trust, the National Wall 
Paper Company, the cordage, lead, and the whole brood of trade 
monopolies, rest on precisely the same general principle of forma- 
tion which the Whisky Trust employed, and would all fa!l to pieces 
in a day if the Illinois decision had force beyond the boundaries 
of the State. But the moral effects of the decision must be felt 
outside of Illinois and against the other trusts. They are shown 
to be still planted on insecure foundations which may any day 
slump, to the cost of the capital concerned.”— 7he Republican, 
Spring fi eld, 

“The decision in the Illinois Supreme Court in the ‘Whisky 
Trust case’ just handed down is wide and sweeping. It holds all 
trusts and combinations to monopolize trade to be in contraven- 
tion of public policy, and therefore illegal and void. . . . The 
decision is based on such unanswerable reasoning that it may be 
considered as final. Trusts and monopolies in restraint of trade 
are no longer possible in the State of Illinois."— 7zmes-Hera/d, 
C hicago. 

“The object of the trust was acombination in restraint of trade. 
The competition of distillers had become so very sharp and eager 
that profits were destroyed in many cases, and actual loss sus- 
tained. To what extent the decision will operate as a restraint 
upon other combines of the same character is the only question. 
It is doubtful if it proves of much avail. The prosecution of this 
ase to the end was largely due to prosecution pushed for a selfish 
purpose, It is suspected that another combine, no less obnoxious 
&S a monopoly in restraint of production and trade, is in contem- 
plation. Will the anti-trust precedent be maintained consist- 
ently? We shall see.”— Zhe Inter Ocean, Chicago. 





“DON’T you think for a minute the Democracy is dead,” shouted the 
enthusiastic partizan. ‘*The party has been in this fix before. Just you 
wait till she sobers up."— Zhe 7ribune, Cincinnats. 
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THE “NEW WOMAN” AND BISHOPS DOANE 
AND COXE. 


LIVELY controversy has been started by the uncomplimen- 
tary remarks of Bishops Doane and Coxe, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, concerning the agitation of the “new woman” 
for political and other rights. While the prelates do not lack 
defenders, their opinions have given offense that is quick to find 
vigorous expression. Bishop Doane, in an address made to the 
girl graduates of the Albany St. Agnes’ School, deplored the 
“wild vagaries” and “blatant assumptions” of. those who clamor 
for women’s rights, and went on to say: 


“T believe that God will yet save this State and Nation from 
the aggravated miseries of an enlarged, unqualified suffrage, 
which, in its universality of male voters, is our most threatening 
danger to-day. But if we are to be visited with this infliction, 
as a well-earned punishment for many national sins, then I be- 
lieve that, when we have tasted its bitterness, we shall be brought 
back, perhaps through anarchy and revolution, to a democracy, 
which shall demand, for its existence, government by men whom 
education and an actual Americanism of vital interest in the 
nation qualify to govern. Meanwhile, when a new Bible shall 
have been translated into a denial of the original record of crea- 
tion—a really ‘reversed Scripture,’ as one once called the Re- 
vised Version—when constitutions shall have been altered to dis- 
turb the equipoise of the relation between man and woman; when 
motherhood shall be replaced by mannishness; when neglected 
homes shall furnish candidates for mismanaged offices; when 
money shall buy the votes of women as it does now themselves ; 
when the fires of political discord shall be lighted on the hearth- 
stone of domestic peace; when the arrogant assertion of de- 
manded rights shall have destroyed the instinctive chivalry of 
conceded courtesies ; when woman, as has been well said, ‘once 
the superior, has become the equal of man;’ then the reaped 
whirlwind of some violent political reaction will be gathered in 
tears, by those who are sowing the wind, in the mad joy of the 
petroleuse of the French revolutions. Never in any age, nowhere 
in any land, and nowhere in America so much as now in our own 
Empire State, was there such absolute unreason for the clamor 
which seeks to distract women from the duties of the vocation to 
which they are called, in the mad pursuit of the greatest wrong 
that can be done to their sex, their country, and mankind. The 
man who is set in publi¢e place to-day to train some of the women 
of America for their vocation may not, in times like these, with- 
hold his voice of warning against the dangers and delusions of 
the hour.” 

Bishop Coxe has given utterance to similar sentiments, con- 
demning the tendencies of the ‘“‘new woman” and expressing ap- 
prehension with regard to the future cf the home and family. In 
a recent address he said: “The effort to establish the ‘new 
woman’ has, it must be said, been accompanied by a desire on the 
part of the agitators to emancipate themselves from religion. 
When I read from day to day of the utterances of this new cult, 
giving forth startling ‘truths’ and disseminating odious principles 
from the lecture platform, I am inclined to cry: ‘Oh! shame, 
where is thy blush?’” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the veteran of the 
woman-suffrage cause, in replying to Bishop Doane, called his 
attention to the fact that such men as Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
Emerson, Whittier, Garrison, Phillips, and Curtis warmly es- 
poused the movement which he so bitterly denounced. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton characterized the bishop’s words as 
“utter rot,” and Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake pronounced the 
address to be outrageous and puerile. Other leaders have been 


“too indignant to say anything.” Meantime the Press has taken 
up the matter, and the “new woman” is finding out what her 


friends and enemies think about her. 


A Slur upon American Womanhood.—* Nothing more extrava- 
gantly unjust has been said about women in a long time than 
Bishop Doane’'s denunciation of their proposed admission to the 
polls, as if it were a great national calamity that threatened de- 
struction to the moral foundations of society. It is probable that 
overdone declamation of this kind defeats itself and requires no 
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answer. It is grotesque on its face to say, as Bishop Doane 
does, that women with ballots to cast would corrupt political life 
and make a wreck of American homes. There is no groundwork 
of fact or probability in such wild assertions. 

“The fact is known to all men, and ought to be particularly 
well known to all clergymen, that women are represented in 
greater numbers in the churches and in fewer numbers in the 
prisons than men. Our criminal statistics are positive proof that 
the instincts of women are law abiding and virtuous. The ratio 
of female to male offenders is about one to five, or less. By 
what preposterous line of reasoning Bishop Doane has argued 
himself into the belief that to add by far the most peaceful, 
orderly, and well-conducted half of the population to the voting 
lists would greatly increase public demoralization and private 
immorality is a riddle past solving. He has given no reasons for 
his astounding assumption, and the rhetoric of prejudice in which 
he indulges will convince nobody. 

“Bishop Doane, by his recent intolerant utterance, has cast a 
slur upon all American womanhood as unjustifiable as it is un- 
chivalrous. He should apologize for it for the credit of his cloth 
and for the sake of his own standing as an expounder of religious 
truth and an exemplar of Christian charity.”"—T74e Recorder, 
New York, 


Emancipation from Refinement and Sweetness.—‘‘The new 
woman is exceedingly aggressive, and worse, for her, than that, 
she is determined to put aside all her former weapons of conquest 
and enter the field armed cap-a-pie, the same as the male crea- 
ture. She is determined to be his equal in every particular; but 
should she succeed in her designs, it will be a sorry day for her, 
for the home, and the fireside. When she has won her triumph 
and become as mannish as she has been womanly and womanish, 
there will still be left a good many examples of the Old Woman, 
of the woman who wants to be a woman, who prefers being 
superior to men than equal to them, and it will be the Old 
Woman sort who will have the increased and ever-increasing 
honor of irresistible womanhood. 

“Nature, as Bishop Doane pertinently said, has something to 
do with this question; and throughout her broad realms there is 
something in the female character which makes the male her ser- 
vant. He is always her bread-winner, the fighter of the battle, 
the hewer of wood and drawer of water for her. He builds the 
house, she is mistress of the house; he makes the fire, she is the 
divinity of the hearth. All this is to be changed. She is to be 
builder, a soldier, the fire-maker, in common with him. She is 
going to the polls, to the store, the workshop, the field with him, 
in the new order of things; and who is to manage the household, 
rear children, and pursue the life that women have heretofore 
pursued, is not determined. With woman we have been used to 
associate the gentlest, sweetest manners, the greatest elevation 
of thought and refinement of language; but this is not to con- 
tinue. When women gain their equality as, say, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton has done, then things will be changed. When the 
emancipated Mrs. Stanton was asked by a reporter what she 
thought of Bishop Doane’'s address to the young gentlewomen 
of St. Agnes School, she is stated to have been exceedingly 
wroth, and to refuse to discuss the matter further than to say, 
with mannish directness, candor, and force, ‘What utter rot!’ 
This, we assume, is to be the form of plain, independent speech 
which is to denote the New Woman who is to be emancipated 
from all those refinements of speech which denote the Old Woman, 
that made chivalry possible, and put the world at the feet of the 
woman who made home a temple and the fireside an altar.”— 7he 
Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


Signal Proof of the Bishop’s Errors.—‘It is too late now 
to say that woman should not meddle with public affairs. If 
American women had declined to do anything but kitchen and 


. nursery work thirty years or more ago, it may be doubted 


whether the United States would have been in existence to-day. 
The work of the sanitary commission called for greater effort than 
the political campaigns of a decade would demand; but nobody 
grumbled then about the ‘neglected homes’ or the ‘fires of poli- 
tical discord’ as ‘destroying womanhood.’ It is exactly in those 
States where the Sanitary Commission was strongest thirty years 
ago, it may be added, that the equal suffrage movement is 
strongest to-day. 

“Furthermore, it is not the place of a bishop of a large Amer- 
ican Church to assert even by implication that the movement for 
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equal suffrage replaces motherhood by mannishness, makes venal 
women, brings discord into the family and degrades women, 
when he might have learned that the home life of such women as 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, and Julia Ward Howe isso signally 
in refutation of any suchassumption. Bishop Doane has not been 
in agreement with those three leaders, whose names and deeds 
are known to every citizen of this Commonwealth; but his high 
churchly office should have made him hesitate before putting in 
public form such sweeping assertions as those alleged to have 
been delivered in his Albany address. ”"— 7he Advertiser, Boston. 


A Note which Many Women Echo Gratefully.—“ While it is still 
true, despite an effort on the part of the agitators to deny it, that 
for most women marriage and domestic life must be the ultimate 
aim, it is also true that to many women the demand or the neces- 
sity comes for living and striving alone, and that for them the 
impulse toward greater freedom has been of the utmost advan- 
tage. But the trouble is that now the cry is rather for license 
than for freedom. Because some women have to engage in ‘/a 
lutte pour fa vie’ [the struggle for life] all women must be as 
mannish as theycan. The mannish inclination is only too plainly 
visible; and whatever good the agitators—and they are to be 
found in both sexes—have accomplished, the agitation itself has 
done no little harm. Woman, like man, is to find her vocation 
as it comes to her, and notto seek it tooclamorously. The ques- 
tion of suffrage, for example, on which the New Woman disputes 
loudest, is a question which cannot be settled in the cheerful off- 
hand way which the agitators propose. . . . But so long as there 
is true womanhood in the world a reaction is bound to come; and 
in this address the Bishop has struck a note which most men and 
a very large number of women will echo gratefully.”— 7he Jour- 
nal, Providence. 


“Women are now about the same as they have always been. 
They still continue to be the mothers of the race, and in spite of 
Mugwump reports to the contrary, the early impressions of good- 
ness derived from them are yet prevalent. The ‘New Woman’ 
of whom this venerable ecclesiastic speaks, is a mere creature of 
his imagination. . . . The old woman, who sinned in the Garden 
of Eden, under the temptation of the serpent, remains now as 
she has been always in the past, the mainstay of the Church, and 
the parent of the mankind for whose salvation the Church was 
estublished.”—7he Sun, New Vork. 





MORAL FORCES AND THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


S the labor question a purely economic question with which 
ethics has nothing to do? Both among conservative econo- 
mists and radical reformers there is widespread belief that “natu- 
ral law” or “industrial evolution” will settle the labor problem, 
and that to talk about justice or brotherhood in connection with 
the struggles between capital and labor does very little good. 
Mr. William M. Salter, the lecturer of the Philadelphia Society 
for Ethical Culture, dissents from this view and attempts to show 
in an article in Zhe /nternational Journal of Ethics (April-May) 
that there is a close connection between morality and the labor 
question. He asserts that the laws of morality apply just as 
much to buying and selling, to wages, and other industrial rela- 
tions as they do to family relations. He goes further and asserts 
that nothing but morality can furnish a true solution of the labor 
question. 
tions: 


Here is how Mr. Salter proceeds to prove his proposi- 


“What do we mean by the labor question? It may, of course, 
mean many things; but what I have in mind now is the problem 
how the laborer can share more fully than he ordinarily does in 
the wealth he helps to produce. The problem has many branches 
and covers many details; but this, as I now use the phrase, is the 
gist and the upshot of it. How can the laborer as he is—and not 


by becoming a different being from what he is—how can the 
laborer as he is, and performing the useful function in society 
that he does, get more of the wealth he helps to create, and what 
part can moral forces play in contributing to this result? This is 
the subject to which I address myself. 

“In the first place, I think that the forces of conscience might 
help by making men feel that there zs a labor question. 


I do not 
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think that there is any wide or deep sense of it at the present 
time any more than there was a wide or deep sense of the 
slavery question a century ago. Of course, we all know that 
laborers often seek for better returns for their labor, and some- 
times are very obstinate in their demands. But so do landlords 
often seek for more rent; so do leaders in business enterprise 
often seek for more profits. We do not therefore speak of a 
landlord problem or an employer problem; and why should we 
merely for a reason of this sort speak of a labor problem? The 
fact is, we can only speak of a labor problem, in the real sense of 
the word, if the laborer not merely fails to get what he would 
like, but if he fails to get what, according to some standard of 
right, we think he is e#tzt/ed to. Workingmen must be not 
merely an unsuccessful class, but in some way a wronged class, 
if public sentiment is to dignify their situation by viewing it as 
giving rise to a problem.” 


Conscience, says Mr. Salter, if awakened, might perform its 
first great service by bringing home to the people at large that 
there is a labor problem. The next thing a moral sense does is 
to show us that Jabor’s unsatisfactory position is not natural or 
inevitable. We quote: 


“Profits, rent, interest, salaries of State and other officials are 
not any more than wages determined by laws over which men 
have no control, They are all the result of human bargaining 
or convention, Men may take more or they may take less for 
their services. Noone in his senses can imagine that there is 
any natural law which obliges a railroad president to take $25,000 
or $50,000 a year as his salary. Nor is rent determined by any 
natural law—any law over and above the will of the landlord, I 
mean. Landlords are simply apt to take all they can get. So 
with interest and profits. There may well be limits beyond 
which these cannot go; but if one is willing to take a return of 
four per cent, instead of six per cent. on his investment, there 
is no law—natural, human, or divine—to prevent him. Talk 
about inevitable economic laws governing the distribution of 
wealth is economic rhetoric rather than science. 

“The simple fact is, that landlords, capitalists, and employers 
are, as a rule, in a position of advantage, and workingmen are 
at a disadvantage, in making their respective bargains. The 
quantity of land, the quantity of capital, the quantity of employ- 
ing or business talent, is limited; while the quantity of labor, 
particularly of the lower grades of labor,is, comparatively speak- 
ing, unlimited. But to whatever extent there is a limited supply 
or monopoly of a commodity, the owner of it can take advantage 
of those who want to use or purchase it; while to the extent that 
acommodity is abundant and the competition sharp between those 
who offer it for sale, to that extent they may be taken advantage 
of, however useful their commodity may be. The competition 
between laborers being then so great as to be practically unlim- 
ited, they may be taken advantage of to a practically unlimited 
degree—or rather the only limit of the lowness of the amount they 
receive for their labor is in what they must have to sustain them- 
selves upon and perform their labor. Hence riches on the one 
hand and poverty on the other. And all this is summed up by 
Saying that the separation between the two classes of society, in- 
stead of being a part of the natural or normal or Divine order, is, 
speaking generally, and leaving out of account exceptional cases, 
the result of some taking an advantage, and of others being taken 
an advantage of—that is, of injustice.” 


Mr. Salter does not agree with the Socialist contention that 
profits, rent, and interest are wrong, and that labor alone is en- 
titled to areward. He believes that landlords and capitalists 
perform useful services and have a right to just and reasonable 
compensation, 


“I simply say {Mr. Salter continues] that the laborer renders 
“service along with the rest, a service equally necessary to the 
social organism and equally honorable with that which others 
render, and hence that he should be rewarded in something like 
the same way, on something like the same scale, with the rest. 
In other words, there should be a substantial equality of condi- 
“ions, and the cause of inequality (I do not mean absolutely, but 
to the extent it exists and has generally existed in the world) is 
hot nature or God, but, to put it quite tersely, greed—as Menan- 
der hinted in giving a counsel, on which Matthew Arnold en- 
larges, ‘Seek equality and eschew greed.’” 
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Naturally, the problem being a moral one, the solution must 
also be moral, says Mr. Salter. He goes on as follows: 


“This does not mean that external changes may not have their 
place—changes in law and custom, changes in the machinery of 
the social system. But the moral solution must come first and 
be their precursor. ‘Without a change of principles,’ exclaimed 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘what else is there than the slavery of men who 
groan while they pretend to obey?’ 

‘By a moral solution of the labor problem I mean a change in the 
thoughts and dispositions of men: I mean new ideas and ideals, 
new ambitions, new motives and rules of action in the private 
heart. . . . The present world is not fashioned according to right 
and justice, and cannot satisfy any true man. As some one has 
said, ‘Conscience and the present constitution of things are not 
corresponding terms; it is conscience and the issue of things 
which go together.’ Conscience thus forces us to look ahead, else 
it is in danger of becoming a mere dream and dying from lack of 
sustenance. ‘The modern world must take again the ancient atti- 
tude—the attitude of an Augustine whose eyes and heart were 
fixed on a ‘City of God,’ the attitude of a Jesus who held that the 
meek—z.¢., the suffering and lowly, or, in to-day's language, the 
working-people—should yet have their share of the inheritance 
of the earth, the attitude of an Isaiah who pictured the time when 
men should help every one his neighbor, and every one should 
say to his brother, Be of good courage. 

“Already there are signs that may encourage us. The Church 
is waking; society is waking; great voices are making them- 
selves heard for justice and for brotherhood; the world of labor 
is itself getting a new consciousness, is disciplining itself, is 
learning within its own ranks the lessons of solidarity and mutual 
help. May the new spirit spread everywhere and bring some 
worthy consummation at last!” 


ELECTRICITY OR STEAM? 


FRUITFUL topic of interesting speculation at the present 

time is the outcome of the struggle between the steam afid 
the electric railroads. Some confidently predict that the trolley 
will entirely supplant the steam road, and most extravagant 
claims are made for the electric motor in point of speed, economy, 
and general convenience. But statements recently made by ex- 
perts tend to show that the range of competition between the 
electric and the steam road is not as great as untrained writers 
imagine, and that there is no reason whatever for the expectation 
that electric motors will be used on the main lines of railways, 
ehere fast and heavy passenger trains need to be run. Col. N. 
G. Prout, editor of 7he Razlroad Gazette, reviews the whole sub- 
ject in an exhaustive article in 7he /ndefendent, New York, and 
his conclusions are unfavorable to the enthusiastic friends of the 
electric motor. He states the probable uses and limitations of 
electricity as a motive power for railways as follows: 


“For elevated railroad work electricity has many advantages, 
and experts are now almost unanimous in saying that it will be 
the power used in such work. For surface railroads in cities 
there is no question as between the two systems of propulsion. 
Nobody thinks any longer of using the steam engine there, ex- 
cept in a few small towns where so-called dummy roads still 
exist. But the steam dummy is destined to disappear, as must 
the horse, the mule, and even the cable, before the greater effi- 
ciency of the electric motor. 

“The condition in city streets and the conditions of suburban 
working merge into each other, and many of the reasons for the 
use of electricity in one case hold in the other. We have seen 
that there are certain mechanical reasons why the highest econ- 
omy in electrical working is to be reached in a service that de- 
mands very frequent trains, frequent stops and not very high 
speeds; and these are the conditions found in all city railroads 
and on suburban railroads to moderate distances out. We may 
say that the electric motor is destined to replace the steam 
locomotive for suburban service within a radius of about twenty 
miles of the business centers of the great cities. ‘Twenty miles 
is only a rough approximation, this radius may become a little 
longer or a little shorter. On the whole, I am inclined to think 
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that for a good many years the tendency will be to make it less 
than twenty miles rather than more. 

“In this class of roads I have included also those connecting 
cities and large towns. The development of the roads of this 
class has only begun, but it has already shown great possibili- 
ae 

“For the service of small towns there is a field that the electric 
motor can fill better than the steam locomotive or the horse. 
This is the field for what I have called country roads. They can 
be lightly equipped, laid on common roads (till the law drives 
them off), and worked at moderate speed; and they should carry 
not only passengers, but mails, express matter, and light freight. 
But let the investor beware even of these. They are dangerous, 
and each case should be carefully studied. 

“But in longer-distance suburban and interurban business the 
conditions change, and in this field many promoters and investors 
will meet bitter disappointment. At some distance speed be- 
comes more important than frequency, but speed introduces all 
the costly conditions of steam railroads. It will be observed 
that the St. Paul-Minneapolis electric railroad runs ten miles at 
the rate of twelve and a half miles an hour. To do this a maxi- 
mum speed of twenty miles an hour is reached between stops. 
For a suburban distance of twenty miles we must expect to make 
thirty miles an hour from terminus to terminus, which means, if 
there are many stops, forty-five miles an hour at least between 
stations. Of course these figures are only approximate, but they 
are near enough to the truth to illustrate the point. But forty- 
five miles an hour means track, and rolling stock up to the grade 
of good steam railroad practise; it means also a fenced track on 
the private right-of-way. Society will not tolerate such speeds 
on the public highway. Furthermore, recent court decisions in- 
dicate that railroads running from town to town can not much 
longer be regarded as ‘street railways,’ privileged to occupy the 
highways without cost; but that they must secure their right of 
way as do steam railroads, compensating the owners of the land. 
So it will come about that electric suburban and interurban rail- 
roads for moderately long distances, and able to give the same 
service as steam railroads, will cost quite as much... . 

“‘Finally, we come tothe use of the electric motor on main lines 
of railroads. I have already shown why it can not compete with 
the steam locomotive when the traffic can be massed in heavy 
trains at considerable intervals. Some day in the distant future 
higher speeds may be required on a few lines than will be possi- 
ble with a steam locomotive. The limit of locomotive speed will 
be found in the capacity of the fire-box and boiler that can be 
carried. Then special high-speed lines may be built between 
some of the great cities on which electric motors will be used, 
into which can be poured the unlimited power that can be gener- 
ated in central stations. Such a railroad could not live under 
existing conditions. It would ruin its owners. But future gen- 
erations may see it.” 





BIMETALISM IN A DIALOG. 


HAT are the specific evils which bimetalism professes to 
be able to remove? A political friend of Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, a distinguished English bimetalist and member of 
Parliament, addressed a number of questions to him with the 
view of obtaining a clear statement of the bimetalist position. 
Mr. Courtney has published the questions, with his answers, in 
The National Review, London (May), and we quote here the 
most fundamental part of the article, which is given the form of 
a dialog. 


“ Question: What are the present evils which it is alleged that 
the adoption of bimetalism by international agreement would re- 
move ?” 

“duswer: Under a bimetallic égéme there is practically one 
standard of value throughout the commercal world. This was 
so up to 1873. The relation between gold and silver was perma- 
nent and constant. The abandonment of that system separated 
the two metals, and their values have been moving in opposite 
directions, bringing one set of evils where the standard has been 
appreciating, another where it has been depreciating, and dis- 
couraging the commerce between the two countries or groups of 
countries.” 
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“ Question: Why should low prices taken alone be an evil? 
. . . Provided all useful and desirable possessions vary at the 
same time and in the same proportion in relation to gold, the 
appreciation or depreciation of gold—or, in other words, high or 
low prices—make no difference to the real wealth of the nation 
and of its individual members.” 

“ Answer: Consider first when the standard (ex. gr. gold) is 
appreciating. Here prices are getting lower; and low prices are 
not an evil, they are a good when they are due to increased facil- 
ity of production of the articles priced—which means a reduction 
of the labor of the world—but they are a great evil when they 
arise from an enhancement of the value of the standard, as I will 
proceed to show. 

“Industry and commerce can in the end adjust themselves to 
any scale, but consider what is involved in the process of adjust- 
ment. To bring this point out most clearly, suppose gold so en- 
hanced that a quantity of goods that sold for £100 will now fetch 
only £50. The maker, out of his £100, paid national charges 
(including interest on debt), local charges (with similar inclu- 
sion), probably interest on borrowed capital, cost of raw mate- 
rials, wages, and something was left over for his own profit. 

“The item in the cost of raw materials may be assumed to be 
reduced one half, but this shrinkage does not apply to the other 
items at all, or not with the same quickness. National debts, 
local debts, do not change at all; salaries of functionaries change 
very slowly; there is a good deal of friction before wages fall. 
The profit of the manufacturer is the residue which must suffer 
all the reductions that cannot be passed on. The readjustment 
involves a grinding and grating of the parts of the industrial 
organism, and a constant contracting of industry to escape or 
minimize loss. The fallacy in the reasoning on the other side 
lies in the assumption that the shrinkage due to an appreciation 
of gold is uniform and immediate all round. It may be answered 
that the argument admits that wages do not fall so rapidly as 
prices, and therefore the wage-earning classes benefit; and this 
is temporarily true, but the gain is counterbalanced by lessening 
enterprise and activity, from which, in the end, laborers suffer.” 

“Question: Fluctuations of prices may be an injury to classes 
or individuals, but the nation neither loses nor gains.” 

“Answer: It is an insufficient estimate of the working of ap- 
preciation to say that if the producer loses who has borrowed 
money to produce, the lender gains. Gains of this kind tend to 
destroy the profit of production and to stop it altogether. There 
is no true set-off of the effects on society when otiose members 
gain and producing members lose. The industrial stability of a 
society is threatened when debts become more onerous through 
an advance in the value of the monetary standard and workers 
work under an increasing load. 

“If, on the contrary, the standard was subject to a creeping 
depreciation of value, creditors would suffer, but industry would 
be stimulated; and this is what happened under the effect of the 
Californian and Australian discoveries. I think on reflection it 
will be conceded that the State should do what is possible to pre- 
vent these variations in either direction, but in the interest of the 
community it is especially important to prevent appreciation of 
the standard.” 

“ Question: Assuming that bimetalism is practicable, and that 
a permanent international agreement could be secured which 
would maintain a stable equalization between gold and silver, | 
do not see how England, as a whole, is to gain anything by the 
change, or how the depression in trade is to be relieved.” 

“Answer: It is admitted that if an international agreement 
established a ratio, and thus insured a universal standard of 
value, that standard would still be liable to change; but the 
change would affect all nations so as to remove the present ax- 
gravation of international competition; and as, moreover, tlie 
standard of the future would be controlled by the metal which 
tending to become cheaper, the effect of the changes of the futur 
(common to all) would be to stimulate, rather than contract, en- 
terprise—to make industry everywhere more energetic, because 
diminishing the weight of the charges upon it. For the reasons | 
have given I believe the gain that would ensue for England wou! 
far outweigh any loss of tribute on the part of money-lending 
Englishmen.” 





AN enthusiastic editor writes: 

“The battle is now opened.” 

But, alas! the intelligent compositor spelled “battle” with an ‘‘o,” and 
his readers said they suspected it all along.—/earson’s Weekly, New Yor?. 
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“THE POWER AND WEALTH OF THE 
UNITED STATES.” 


*TATISTICAL facts “of the highest importance in the history 
of the human race” are submitted by the famous English 
statistician, Mr. Mulhall, in a study of the wonderful development 
of the United States (North American Review, June), which, 
he says, may well be a subject of legitimate pride to the people 
who began their national career as a community of wood-cutters 
and farmers less than one hundred years ago. The wealth of 
this country surpasses that of any other, past or present, and 
in physical, mechanical, or intellectual force nothing can be 
found to compare with it. We possess almost as much energy, 
according to Mr. Mulhall, as Great Britain, Germany, and France 
collectively. To prove this, the following method of comparison 
is adopted: 
“The working-power of an able-bodied male adult is three 
hundred foot-tons daily, that of a horse three thousand, and of 
steam horse-power four thousand. On this basis we find that the 


working-power of the United States was at various dates approx- 
imately as follows: 


Millions of foot-tons daily. 





Foot-tons 
> en daily per 
Year. Hand. Horse. Steam. Total. inhabitant. 
5886 asccncecs. coos e 953 33300 240 45293 446 
Meds cwessencetsaes 1,406 12,900 3,040 17,346 1,020 
IDES ccc0004 cooes 2,808 22,200 14,000 39,005 1,240 
BBB6 5.00 nsteeseoaese 45450 36,600 36,340 77339° 1,545 
UES ctiasavdaaewnn 6,406 55,200 67,700 129, 306 1,940 


“The working-power, or number of foot-tons daily per inhabi- 
tant, has almost doubled since 1840, and the absolute effective 
force of the American people is now more than three times what 
it was in 1860. Of the three great elements of energy above 
enumerated that which shows the most rapid growth is steam- 
power, which consists of three classes, viz. : 


Horse-power of steam. 


Co — 











1840. 1860 1880. 1895. 
PRR, senckarseciaces cate eccccceses 300,000 800,000 2,186,000 39940,000 
LOCOMOLIVES...- ceccce.s o.es000ce0s 200;000 1,800,000 5,700,000 10,800,000 
DU n5é.06550s00400cenae ees. 200,000 900,000 1,200,000 2,200,000 
TE ignhask 5 oseneneseenanenon 760,000 3 500,000 9,086,000 16,940,000 


“In the above statement, the ‘fixed’ horse-power employed in 
mines and factories in 1880 is according to the census returns; 
the same item can not be precisely ascertained for the other years, 
but if it existed in proportion to the number of operatives, as may 
be fairly supposed, it was as shown above. More than three 
fourths of the total steam-power of the Union is employed for 
traction purposes, on railways and in steamboats, which is not 
surprising when we remember that the area of activity is as vast 
as Europe, and that the merchandise transported by rail in the 
United States is shown by official returns to be double the amount 
of land-carriage (at least by railway) of all the other nations of 
the Earth collectively. If we would compare the energy or 
working-power of the United States with that of other nations, 
the following table would suffice to show it at a glance: 


Millions of foot-tons daily. 





ice Foot-tons 
Hand. Horse. Steam. Total. per inhabitant. 
United States...... 6 ,406 55,200 67,700 129, 306 1,940 
Great Britain...... 3,210 6,100 46,800 56,110 1,470 
Germany......3.... 4,280 1,500 29,800 451580 go2 
PraQGlsa cisexseesnes 35380 9,600 21,600 34,580 gio 
AUCHPES ciNecsikeus 39410 9:900 9,200 22,510 560 
Italie c/o Ga sas 2,570 4,020 4,800 11,390 380 
PAI. i; sack ecnans 1,540 59500 3,600 10,640 59° 


Our intellectual power is in harmony with the industrial and 
mechanical. Eighty-seven per cent. of our population can read 
and write, a fact which Mr. Mulhall finds extraordinary. The 
Statistics of letters per inhabitant show that we are ahead of all 
other nations in this respect, while our annual expenditure for 
schools is double that of England, which stands at the head of 
the list of European countries in the matter of popular education. 
The growth of our wealth has been still more marvelous. Here 
is the table showing the figures at various periods : 
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Census. Millions of dollars, Dollars per inhabitant. 
SND 5k 503.00 0k ct antecesedeeds 'ss000ebhe 1,960 205 
1840 COCORO COO. 000 Seeesen see seecvebdbeeoe 3,910 230 
SEER chcveccarcene 60560000606 s2000n abe 16,160 514 
SDs ochndwaws obese s c40kdschdhene Beet 43,642 870 
BOQOs on ccc cccrceeteccse sdeccee oss0808 65,037 1,039 


Our accumulation during the decade ending 1890 averaged 
seven million dollars per day, and the average of wages has risen 
sixty per cent. since 1870, “which shows,” says Mr. Mulhall, 
“that the rise in wealth and the increase of wages go almost 
hand-in-hand.” 
article Mr. Mulhall says: 


Summing up his conclusions at the end of the 


“T have only to repeat what I said at the commencement, that 
the United States in 1895 possess by far the greatest productive 
power in the world; that this power has more than trebled since 
1860, rising from thirty-nine to one hundred and twenty-nine- 
milliards of foot-tons daily; that the intellectual progress of the 
nation is attended to in a more liberal manner than in Europe 
and that the accumulation of wealth averages $7,000,000 daily. 
These simple facts tell us what a wonderful country has sprung 
up beyond the Atlantic in a single century, and furnish a scath- 
ing commentary on the books written by English travelers only 
fifty vears ago. Englishmen of to-day have more correct views, 
and regard with honest pride and kindly good-will the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrim Fathers, while the rest of mankind marks 
with wonder and admiration the onward march of the Great 
Republic.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


‘THERE is a disposition to give Memphis a very liberal education on the 
financial question.’’—7he Star, Washington. 


THE new cabinet appointment ought to result in Harmony. Patent 
applied for on that pun.—7he World, New York. ; 


THE graduates of ‘‘Coin’s Financial School’’ are beginning to realize 
that a little learning is a dangerous thing-— 74e Press, New York. 


“The free-silver fallacies of the senator from Indiana at Memphis 
furnish a melancholy illustration of intellectual Turpietude.’’ —7?mes- 
Herald, Chicago. 


THE shrieking sisterhood arecalling Bishop Doane Bishop Don’t.—7he 
Herald, Boston. 


GOLD seems to be getting intoa corner and the President of the United 
States into a hole.— Post-Dispatch, St. Louts. 


THE establishment of a signal station between the Earth and Mars and 
the conquest of Kentucky by the Republicans are among the projects of 
the year 1895.—7he Star, Kansas City. 


MR. DEBS may be able to gratify his passion for strikes this summer by 
keeping his eye on the jail clock.— 7%mes-Herald, Chicago. } 


THEY are continually trying to lynch somebody out West. The wild 
yn in that section should come South and get civilized.— 7he Constitution, 
tlanta. 


THERE is a deal of discussion just now as to the proper pronunciation of 
“bicycle ;” but persons who have been run down by the machine in the 
city streets have no hesitation in pronouncing it a plaguey nuisance.—7 he 
Transcript, Poston. 


THERE are several critics who honestly believe that Trilby will outlast 
free silver.—7he Star, Washington. 














ra ee 


THE GREAT POLITICAL SEA-SERPENT OF 1895-6. 
—The World, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


POEMS OF THE DAY. 


ILLIAM WATSON’S “Hymn to the Sea,” which appears 

in The Yellow Book, is highly praised by many of the 

English papers. The Sfectatsr lavishes compliments upon 

Mr. Watson, and in quoting the first stanza of the hymn claims 
for the writer immortality of fame. This is the first stanza: 


Grant, O regal in bounty, a subtle and delicate largess; 
Grant an ethereal alms, out of the wealth of thy soul: 

Suffer a tarrying minstrel, who finds and not fashions his numbers,— 
Who, from the commune of air, cages the volatile song,— 

Here to capture and prison some fugitive breath of thy descant, 
Thine and his own as thy roar lisped on the lips of a shell, 

Now while the vernal impulsion makes lyrical all that hath language. 
While through the veins of the Earth riots the ichor of Spring, 

While, with throes, with raptures, with loosing of bonds, with unsealings— 
Arrowy pangs of delight, piercing the core of the world,— 

Tremors and coy unfoldings, reluctances, sweet agitations,— 
Youth, irrepressibly fair, wakes like a wondering rose. 


Mr. Watson’s verse is faultless in technique, and very few 
recent hexametric stanzas contain the wealth of thought embodied 
in the following lines: 


Lover whose vehement kisses on lips irresponsive are squandered, 
Lover that wooest in vain Earth’s imperturbable heart ; 

Athlete mightily frustrate, who pittest thy thews against legions, 
Locked with fantastical hosts, bodiless arms of the sky ; 

Sea that breakest for ever, that breakest and never art broken, 
Like unto thine, from of old, springeth the spirit of man,— 

Nature’s wooer and fighter, whose years are a suit and a wrestling, 
All their hours, from his birth, hot with desire and with fray ; 

Amorist agonist man, that immortally pining and striving, 
Snatches the glory of life only from love and from war; 

Man that, rejoicing in conflict, like thee when precipitate tempest, 
Charge after thundering charge, clangs on thy resonant mail, 

Seemeth so easy to shatter, and proveth so hard to be cloven; 
Man whom the gods, in his pain, curse with a soul that endures; 

Man whose deeds, to the doer, come back as thine own exhalations 
Into thy bosom return, weepings of mountain and vale; 

Man with the cosmic fortunes and starry vicissitudes tangled, 
Chained to the wheel of the world, blind with the dust of its speed, 

Even as thou, O giant, whom trailed in the wake of her conquests 
Night’s sweet despot draws, bound to her ivory car; 

Man with inviolate caverns, impregnable holds in his nature, 
Depths no storm can pierce, pierced with a shaft of the sun. 

Man that is galled with his confines, and burdened yet more with its 

vastness, 

Born too great for his ends, never at peace with his goal; 

Man whom Fate, his victor, magnanimous, clement in triumph, 
Holds as a captive king, mewed in a palace divine: 

Wide its leagues of pleasance, ample of purview its windows : 
Airily falls, in its courts, laughter of fountains at play ; 

Nought, when the harpers are harping, untimely reminds him of durance; 
None, as he sits at the feast, whisper Captivity’s name; 

But, would he parley with Silence, withdraw for awhile unattended, 
Forth to the beckoning world ’scape for an hour and be free, 

Lo, his adventurous fancy coercing at once and provoking, 
Rise the unscalable walls, built with a word at the prime ; 

Lo, immobile as statues, with pitiless faces of iron, 
Armed at each obstinate gate, stand the impassable guards. 


The following is the ode written by Mr. Stedman for the Yale 
Commencement of this year : 


I. 
Hark! through the archways old 
High voices manifold 
Sing praise to our fair Mother, praise to Yale! 
The Muses’ rustling garments trail; 
White arms, with myrtle and with laurel wound, 
Bring crowns to her, the Crowned! 
Youngest, and blithest, and awaited long, 
The heavenly maid, sweet Music's child divine, 
With golden lyre and joy of choric song, 
Leads all the Sisters Nine. 


Il. 
In the gray of a people’s morn, 
In the faith of the years to be, 
The sacred Mother was born 
On the shore of the fruitful sea; 
By the shore she grew, andthe ancient winds of the East 
Made her brave and strong, and her beauteous youth increased 
Till the winds of the West, from a wondrous land, 
From the strand of the setting sun to the sea of her sunrise strand, 
From fanes which her own dear hand hath planted in grove and mead and 
vale, 


Breathe love from her countless sons of might tothe Mother—breathe praise 
to Yale. 
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Ill. 
Mother of Learning! thou whose torch 
Starward uplifts, afar its light to bear— 
Thine own revere thee throned within thy porch, 
Rayed with thy shining hair, 
The youngest know thee still more young— 
The stateliest, statelier yet than prophet-bard hath sung. 
O mighty Mother, proudly set 
Beside the far inreaching sea, 
None shall the trophied Past forget 
“Or doubt thy splendor yet to be! 


Charles G. D. Roberts, one of Canada’s noblest lyrists, con 
tributes this fine poem to Zhe Cosmopolitan for June: 


AN EPITAPH FOR A HUSBANDMAN, 


He who would start and rise 
Before the crowing cocks— 

No more he lifts his eyes, 
Whoever knocks. 


He who before the stars 
Would call the cattle home— 
They wait about the bars 
For him to come. 


Him, at whose hearty calls 
The farmstead woke again, 

The horses in their stalls 
Expect in vain. 


Busy, and blithe, and bold, 
He labored for the morrow; 
The plow his hands would hold 
Rusts in the furrow. 


His fields he had to leave, 
His orchards cool and dim; 

The clods he used to cleave 
Now cover him. 


But the green, growing things 
Lean kindly to his sleep; 

White roots and wandering strings— 
Closer they creep. 


Because he loved them long 
And with them bore his part, 

Tenderly now they throng 
About his heart. 


Henry Gaélyn, a young English poet, does not seem to have 
the faith that Tennyson had as to the destiny of his country. 
The following sonnet by Mr. Gaélyn, from his late book, ‘The 
Mummer, and Other Poems,” brings to mind some similar vigor- 
ous lines by Byron: 


O England, God hath given thee quiet years, 
And plenty, and great vantage, and wide sway; 
And now dark clouds are closing round thy way; 
And all that love thee are beset with fears; 
Dreading to see thee humbled and in tears, 
To hungry nations fallen an easy prey. 
Most lamentable in thy swift decay, 
A laughing-stock where once thou hadst mo peers. 


Remember all thou holdest in thy hand, 
Be vigilant, be strong, spare not thy store, 
Nor yet with treacherous calms be thou beguiled. 
A foeman’s foot upon thy virgin shore 
Would stamp thee ever as a thing defiled, 
O land of such dear souls, O dear, dear land! 





A NEAR VIEW OF GEORGE INNESS. 


HERE is an anecdote told of George Inness to the effect that 
once, when put on a hanging-committee, he simply hung 
one of his own pictures and then went away, as if he had fulfilled 
his whole duty. This little story is retold by Mr. J. A. S. Monks, 
in an article on Inness, in The Art Interchange. Mr. Monks, 
who was a pupil of Inness, says that the story may be true, but, 
if so, Inness’s action was due solely to his absent-mindedness and 
to his absorption in his art—not to selfishness. The greater part 
of Mr. Monks’s article is devoted to incidents in the life of th« 
great painter for the purpose of showing how far his nature was 
from selfishness. Mr. Monks first relates the following : 


“In the fall of ’75 Inness came to Boston on his return from 
Europe, and while visiting the studio of a friend he saw a study 
of a willow tree that interested him. Being told it was the work 
of a mere student, he said: ‘I wonder if the young fellow would 
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like to study landscape under me?’ I was not slow in availing 
myself of the privilege when I heard of this, but when I presented. 
myself at Inness’s studio I was greeted with: ‘ Well, what do you 
want?’ in a voice by no means assuring. He had forgotten my 
name, but when I referred to my willow he at once became cor- 
dial, exclaiming: ‘Bring your easel at once.’ When my traps 
arrived Inness assisted me in settling, and bade me choose any 
place for my easel and other effects, and told me that I was free 
to examine his sketches and pictures at any or all times. ‘Use 
the studio as your own,’ said he, ‘and there is a small room out 
of this we will clear out if you want it to sleep in.’” 


Inness was always on the guz vzve for new shades of color. 
Looking over Mr. Monks’s box one day, he found a certain blue 
with which he was charmed, and he insisted that he must have 
some right away. The color was not a new one to Mr. Monks, 
and later in the day he found several partly used tubes of the 
same among Inness’s paints. Inness had forgotten that he had 
ever used it. As another illustration of the master’s forgetful- 
ness, Mr. Monks relates the following : 


“One morning he handed me a large roll of bills, remarking 
that he was going out and did not want to take it. I put the roll 
in my pocket as he gave it to me, a large ragged wad. At the 
usual time next morning he appeared and went to work but said 
nothing about the money. At noon both went to lunch, worked 
and talked all the afternoon as usual, said good-night, and turned 
to go home. Then I called his attention to the roll of bills he 
had left with me. ‘Oh, yes!’ he said; shoved them in his pocket 
and walked off. He had forgotten all about the money, and I 
don't think he had any more idea than I how much there was of 
_ 

We are told that Inness had a passion for experimentation, and 
that he frequently changed his manner of working. One day red 
would be the only ground to work, then black would be the proper 
thing, and again yellow would have its reign in his affections. 
He had but few fixed rules, and did not care to make any for 
others to follow. Here is another sketch : 


‘He was not inhospitable, but the contrary. If any one came 
to the studio with sincere purpose Inness would leave his work, 
talk, illustrate or argue indefinitely. But dilettantism or snob- 
bishness he could not tolerate. On one occasion some callers 
came to the studio who had that superior air that comes some- 
times with wealth and sometimes from having had a celebrated 
grandfather. Inness looked them over and right through with 
his piercing, glass-assisted eyes, and kept on with his work. 
They asked him to show them some pictures. Stepping back to 
scrutinize his work he said, carelessly: ‘Well, there are two on 
that easel; this I am working on, and Monks is doing a fourth. 
How many pictures can you comprehend in five minutes?’ They 
looked from each other to the pictures and from the pictures to 
each other, and then made their adieus. Inness followed them to 
the door and locked it immediately.” 


Mendelssohn’s Contempt for Liszt.—‘‘ You know,” said Liszt, 
“that Mendelssohn, who was the most zealous musician that ever 
lived, always had a dislike for me, and on one occasion, at a 
soirée at Dr. K——’s, he drew a picture of the Devil on a black- 
board, playing his G-minor concerto with five hammers, in lieu 
of fingers, on each hand. The truth of the matter is that I once 
played his concerto in G-minor from the manuscript, and as I 
found several of the passages rather simple and not broad 
enough, if I may use the term, I changed them to suit my own 
ideas. This, of course, annoyed Mendelssohn, who, unlike 
Schumann or Chopin, would never take a hint or advice from any 
one. Moreover, Mendelssohn, who, altho a refined pianist, was 
not a virtuoso, never could play my compositions with any kind 
of effect, his technical skill being inadequate to the execution of 
intricate passages. So the only course open to him, he thought, 
was to vilify me as a musician. And, of course, whatever Men- 
delssohn did, Leipsic did also.”— 7he Etude. 





THOMAS Nast’s historical picture, ‘‘ Peace in Union,”’ has been presented 


to the city of Galena. It represents the meeting between Grant and Lee at 
Appomattox. 
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THE VALUE OF FICTION. 


“T“HE present is a far cry from the time when fiction was 
looked upon as something having nothing to do with the 
real forces of the world—when it was looked upon by many asa 
frivolous thing, and was regarded by some asasin. ‘This reflec- 
tion is suggested by the opening of Prof. Richard G. Moulton’s 
Introduction to a little volume called “Four Years of Novel- 
Reading” (Heath & 
Co., Boston), which is 
an account of an ex- 
periment in populariz- 
ing the study of fiction 
in an English village. 
Professor Moulton has 
edited the historical 
and other matter com- 
prising the book, and in 
doing so has prefaced 
the same with an essay 
which is well worth 
study. To this essay 
we confine our notice 
for the present. Pro- 
fessor Moulton (who is 
Professor of Literature 
in English in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago) sets 
out by saying that if we turn to the literature of the past, serious 
or light, it will appear that “universality is more readily obtained 
by fictitious form than by any other device; that the wisdom of 
primitive life which has been kept alive has for the most part 
the form of fables and legends.” He notes the fact that Plato’s 
whole philosophy is presented in a fictitious setting. Next he 
cites the method of instruction used by the world’s greatest 
Teacher. ‘Without a parable spake He not unto them.” 
The Professor next considers the cause of the strong prejudice 
of our fathers against novels, and the fainter echo of it by our 
grave moralists of to-day. In answering the common objection 





PROFESSOR RICHARD G. MOULTON, 


that the novel is “all made up,” he illustrates the manner in 
which a chemist makes up elements and produces resuits in a 
day, or less time, which the cumbrous and involved processes of 
unassisted Nature would have taken long years to demonstrate. 
Upon this he remarks that the poet and the novelist can reach the 
very heart of things by contriving human experiments—by setting 
up, however artificially, the exact conditions and surroundings 
that will give a vital clearness to their truth. 

Professor Moulton avers that when education begins to give 
proper prominence to the experimental exposition of life which 
we call fiction, the humanities may be expected to spring forward 
to an equality with the best-equipped sciences and philosophies. 
Coming now to the gist of his argument, we quote: 


“It may be said boldly that fictzon zs truer than fact. Half 


the difference of opinion on the whole subject rests upon a mental 
confusion between two things, fact and truth—fact, the mass of 
particular and individual details; truth, that is of general and 
universal import—fact, the raw material; truth, the finished 
article into which it is to be made up, with hundreds of chances 
of flaws in the working. Place side by side a biography of John 
Smith and a biographic novel like “ Daniel Deronda” or “ John 
Inglesant ;” the novel will be ‘truer’ than the biography, in the 
sense that it will contain more of ‘truth.’ However great and 
worthy John Smith may be, his life must include a large propor- 
tion of what is accidental, special to the individual. The biog- 
raphy must insert this because its fidelity is to the facts. Buta 
George Eliot has no motive for introducing anything that is not 
of general and universal significance. The biography will be the 
ore as it comes from the mine, gold and alloy mixed; the novel 
will be pure gold. Even this is an understatement of the case. 
The hero of the novel is not an individual at all, but the type of a 
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whole class; not only will there be nothing accidental in the por- 
trait, but in this one figure will be concentrated the essence of a 
hundred Daniel Derondas. The biography is the single speci- 
men, and its gold is diluted with three times its weight of alloy; 
the truer novel is gold only, and gold from a hundred mines. 
“This contention that fiction is truer than fact will be called a 
paradox. But it is none the worse for that; a paradox is simply 
a truth standing on tiptoe to make itself seen; once reorganized, 
the truth may descend to plain statement. Stripped of paradoxi- 
cal form, our principle comes to this: fiction is truer—or falser— 
than fact, but in any case more potent. Exposition by experi- 
ment may move along false lines, and buttress false theories. To 
handle facts is to look through plain glass, a mere transparent 
medium. Fiction is a lens that will concentrate, and the result- 
ant picture will be attractive or repellent according as the lens is 
turned upon a landscape or a slum. Fiction will not lose its 
power to emphasize when it addresses itself to undesirable matter. 
On the other hand, the literature of fact is always limited in im- 
pressiveness, without any compensating immunity from error.” 


Professor Moulton next takes up the subject of fiction as a force 
of evil. He thinks that education by zudex expurgatorius has 
never succeeded, and never can; that an institution of “novels 
laureate” would make little headway against the keen pleasure 
of free choice. “It is a case,” he says, “for reform; but the 
change needs to be made, not in books, but in the readers.” In 
elaboration of this dictum he says: 


“The practical issue to which these considerations lead up is 
that taste in fiction needs training. The literature of fact is 
easy; all creative art involves a receptivity prepared by cultiva- 
tion. Two men are seated side by side on a promenade, listening 
to the music of the band. To the one there is no difference be- 
tween the popular polka and the adagio from a Beethoven sym- 
phony; they are simply successive items in an evening’s enter- 
tainment. To the man seated by him, the two pieces are wide 
as the poles asunder; the one gives a moment’s amusement, by 
the other his whole soul is called out, and he feels himself in 
converse with giants of the world of mind. Yet the music was 
the same for both hearers; the difference was made by the train- 
ing of the ear. Cultivation does the same for fiction. The very 
novel that one man reads to keep off ennui till dinner shall be 
ready, when read by another, and a trained reader, fills his soul 
with sense of artistic beauty, and makes him long to be good. If 
novel-reading, taken as a whole, has been a curse rather than a 
blessing, the fault lies, not in our authors, but in our distorted 
educational system, which insists upon careful training in mathe- 
matics, or language, or physical science—subjects comparatively 
easy and remote from life—yet leaves literature, most difficult 
and vital of all studies, to take care of itself. In this matter, 
surely, we may take our moral censors with us. Fiction is going 
to be read, whether they like it or not; but they may attain the 
object at which they are really aiming, if they turn their energy 
into the channel of demanding that preliminary training which 
will determine whether fiction shall be a dissipation or a mental 
and moral food.” 


The remainder of Professor Moulton’s Introduction is devoted 
to explanation of the object of the book mentioned above, which 
is, in brief, to popularize the study of fiction. 


IDEALISTIC SCULPTURE. 


HE “idealists” are cordially congratulating themselves over 

the fact that in the second annual exhibition of the National 

Sculpture Society, recently held in the rooms of the Fine Arts 

Society, this city, the opponents of realism in sculpture have 

things pretty much their own way. In the columns of Lesdze’s 

Weekly, Lillian Baynes enthusiastically welcomes this new state 
of things. She says: 


“American sculptors are beginning to show by their work that 
they are tired of immortalizing tailors and trampling upon the 
preserves of the gentlemen whose occupation in life is to parade 
the Rialto and pose in club windows. The twoexhibitions which 
the National Sculpture Society has held have done much to throw 
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light upon the lamentable state of plasticart in America. During 
the last few years fabulous sums have been spent upon memorial 
buildings, soldiers’ monuments, and statues. These have been 
dotted all over the country. In at least nineteen out of every 
twenty pieces of sculpture erected the tendency has been to make 
it almost entirely naturalistic, unpoetical, and entirely void of 
the true sentiment that such monuments should portray. These 
have been the only forms of sculpture which have been at all re- 
munerative. The work has, in many cases, not gone to the best 
man, but to the wire-puller. 

“There has, of course, been more or less demand for portraiture, 
but ideal sculpture, until within the last few years, could hardly 
be called a product of America. 

“It has been the aim of the Sculpture Society, not only to pro- 
mote and encourage the demand for works of plastic art for the 
interiors and exteriors of parks, gardens, public buildings, and 
memorials, but to interest and cultivate the taste of the connois- 
seur. In the houses where bronze and marble statues and statu- 
ettes are sold, nine pieces out of every ten will be found to be the 
work of a Frenchman or an Italian. <A piece of ideal sculpture 
by an American artist isagreatrarity. Plenty of good work may 
be found in the studios, but unless it is brought out, and either 
exhibited or put on sale, the public can know nothing of it, and 
those in pursuit of ideal sculpture either go abroad for it or pur- 
chase it from the agents of the foreign artists.” 


Harper's Weekly contains a critical notice of this exhibition, 
by Royal Cartissoz, who concludes by saying : 


“With men like Mr. Warner and Mr. St. Gaudens in its school, 
America may in all modesty, but still confidently, look forward 
to a sure participation in the honors of the dim future, when 
modern plastic art is given its permanent laurels. And these 
two men are not alone, as this exhibition conclusively proves. 
. . . The sculptors have waited long to make their independent 
demonstration, but having made it, they can feel certain of un- 
remitting support from the public. The plane upon which they 
now stand isa high one. They show themselves well qualified to 
arbitrate in matters plastic for this community, and in their efforts 
to raise the standard of public taste they must inspire the encour- 
aging admiration of every one concerned.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN ALWAYS 
FEMININE. 


. yyuspintniag seems to have had no conception of the 
“new woman.” In a brief exegesis of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,” in Werner’s Magazine for June, Mr. William H. 
Fleming calls attention to the art of Shakespeare in his portrai- 
tures of women, reminding us of the fact that the great dramatist 
never made woman a dominant character, never a principal, 
never an Amazon, and that he never created a masculine one. 
Mr. Fleming says: 


“Sometimes in dramatic as in real life, circumstances arise 
which make it necessary for a woman to do work which belongs 
preeminently toa man. In every such case in the Shakespearian 
dramas, Shakespeare disguises the woman in a male habit. In 
this play there are three such. And yet not one of these women, 
Julia, Rosalind, Viola, Imogen, Jessica, Nerissa, Portia, ever 
forgets her sex or becomes coarse. While the dress is that of a 
man, the nature, the delicacy, is that of awoman. Every one 0! 
them could say with Rosalind: ‘Good my complexion! dost thou 
think, tho I am caparisoned like a man, I have adoublet and hose 
in my disposition?’ In fact, every one of these women who as- 
sumed a male guise possessed an affectional nature developed to 
the highest degree. Each one, while accoutered like a young 
man, was in love with a man. Rosalind, the victim of oppres- 
sion, banished by a usurper, her cruel uncle, gladly leaves the 
court, and flees to the forest of Arden. When Celia decides to 
accompany her, Rosalind proposes, since 


‘Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold,’ 


as a means of protection, to assume a male guise. She plays her 


part ‘in a holiday humor,’ and with high spirits; yet she never 
forgets her innocence or her womanhood. Imogen is compelled 
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to leave her father’s court and flee into the Welsh mountains. 
Pisanio advises her to don 


*‘Doublet, hat, hose, all 
That answer to them.’ 


Imogen immediately and bravely acts on this advice: 


‘This attempt 
I am soldier to, and will abide it with 
A prince’s courage.’ 


When Belarius sees her in his cave he exclaims: 


‘By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
Anearthly paragon! Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy.’ 


So Julia, in ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ and Viola, altho in male 
guise, are always innocent, lovely, feminine. . . . Jessica, for the 
purpose of flight, dresses in boy-clothes. She does not become 
boyish, coarse, immodest, but is always the innocent maiden. . . 
Nerissa assumes a male guise to aid Portia. Portia does so in 
order to save her husband's friend. . . . And as long as she is 
disguised, while she is mirthful, she is earnest; while she is 
noble and gracious, there is an exhilarating sense of fun. Above 
all, she is a true woman.” 


Mr. Fleming thinks that in nothing does Shakespeare manifest 
the perfection of his art more strikingly than in the handling of 
such characters. In quoting the lines 

“Cannibals that each other eat, 


The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 


he recalls the philosophy of Bacon, which is that where women 
unsex themselves and become and act like men, men will be 
monsters. He continues: 


‘Among all the women Shakespeare created there are but one 
or two who are not ‘as chaste as ice, as pure as snow.’ . . 

“In every play except ‘Timon of Athens,’ some of the impor- 
tant characters are females, yet never does Shakespeare make a 
woman the principal character, the dramatic unit. Other drama- 
tists, even great ones, do. Shakespeare, however, in this is true 
to life. Sometimes he links a woman so closely with a man, that 
the two constitute the dramatic unit; ¢.¢., Beatrice and Benedick, 
Juliet and Romeo, Lady Macbeth and Macbeth, and, in the play 
under consideration, Portia and Bassanio. The two insuch cases 
are like a binary star. In no one of the plays is a woman the 
dominant character.” 





THREE OPINIONS OF MAX NORDAU. 


Sa North American Review (June) contains a symposium 

on Nordau’s theory of degeneration, the contributors to 
it being Mr. Kenyon Cox, a painter; Mr. Anton Seidl, a musi- 
cian; and Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine, a literary critic. We give 
briefly the gist of what each one says: 


Mr. Kenyon Cox: “The characteristics of Mr. Nordau which 
strike one most forcibly are, in the order in which one perceives 
them, these: violence of language, arrogance, inaccuracy, incon- 
sistency, lack of humor, and total inability to comprehend art. 
The first two characteristics are so evident everywhere, from the 
first page to the last, that it is hardly necessary to point out special 
instances of them. 

“ Nordau’s insensibility to art is shown in many ways. He 
never praises any artist, be he poet, painter, or musician, except 
those whose reputation is so firmly established as to be beyond 
ali cavil, Shakespeare and Goethe and Beethoven he says he 
admires, but there is no word to show that he has ever cared for 
anything in art except what a man may not despise in the face 
' the world without being a self-confessed barbarian. What he 


Inac . ° ° ° . - 
Goes praise or admire in art is almost always successful imita- 
tion. 


_ ‘And there went out a champion out of the camp of the Phil- 
istines, named Goliath, of Gath, whose height was six cubits and 
aspan. And he had an helmet of brass upon his head, and he 
was armed with a coat of mail; and the weight of the coat was 
five thousand shekels of brass. And he had greaves of brass 
upon his legs, and a target of brass between his shoulders. . . . 


And he stood and cried . . . Am notIla Philistine?’ And there 
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are no Davids now, like the /rondeur of old, to bring down the 
giant with a pebble-stone.” 


Mr. Anton SEIDL: “The reading of Max Nordau’s book at 
first filled me with disgust. As I progressed with it, however, I 
became convinced that it was not the work of a pessimist, striv- 
ing to be sensational, but of a man of unbalanced mind, like one 
of those unfortunates frequently met with in lunatic asylums, 
who appear while you converse with them to be perfectly rational, 
but suddenly spring ideas at you that clearly demonstrate that 
their intellect is unsettled. Such an apparently sane person tells 
you, with an air of importance and pity, that every inmate of the 
institution, except himself, is crazy; while he is the craziest of 
them all. 

“Nordau is seeking the laurels of an Erostratus. There are 
persons who can accomplish nothing of their own, and these 
imagine that it may be very lucrative to demolish whatever great 
and beautiful thing has been created by others, so that attention 
may be attracted to themselves.” 


Mr. M. W. Haze tine: “Nordau’s book is itself a symptom 
of the widespread indignation and disgust which precede a puri- 
fying and a hygienic reaction. Nor are there lacking other signs 
no less unmistakable, nay, perhaps, much more significant. We 
refer to the somewhat cold and dry, but lucid, exact and cogent 
criticism of M. Brunetiére, who if he does not entirely repudiate 
for France the doctrine of art for art’s sake, exposes to scorn and 
ridicule its extravagant, vagrant, and disgraceful applications. 
And what but a good omen can we read in the almost simultane- 
ous publication of such books as those of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, of 
Prof. Henry Drummond, and Mr. A. J. Balfour, in which the 
fundamental relations to conduct and progress, of science on the 
one hand and religion on the other, are reexamined from the 
view-point of the vital necessities of mankind. 

“There is ground for hope, if not for belief, that the Twentieth 
Century will witness a bracing revival of idealism, or at least of 
an eclectic realism that will differ from it only inname. When 
Mr. Nordau, with so much ingenuity, and with such undeniable 
breadth of culture, strives to find in physical regeneration the 
remedy for the lamentable divagations of our age-end literature, 
whereas the cure is only to be found in a change of spiritual con. 
ditions, he reminds one of the medieval pilgrims who 


“*went so far to seek 
In Golgotha Him dead that lives in Heaven.’”’ 


NOTES. 


A PEEP AT M. ZOLA's NEW BOOK.—“ The Paris Gau/ozs publishes an ex- 
cerpt from M. Zola’s new book on ‘ Rome,’ which may be taken to indicate 
the manner in which the novelist approaches his subject. The chief charac- 
ter, Pierre, has come to Rome to save from threats to place on the Index 
Expurgatorius a work with which, in all sincerity, he thought that he had 
exalted Leo XIII. in his work of Christian unity and universal peace. 
Pierre’s mental reflections, as he gazes on the Eternal City, show that he is 
a passionate advocate of a new Rome, a spiritual Rome which will rule 
over the nations of the world reconciled, when Christianity will have 
again become the religion of justice and truth, as it was before it allowed 
itself to be captured by the rich and powerful. Pierre evokes a dream of 
a broad religious feeling free from all rites, and denouncing the childish 
pee spat of Lourdes—execrable symptoms of an epoch of too much 
suffering —foretells a great future for an enlightened Papacy.’—7he 
Westminster Gazette. 

IT is said that the smallest piece of painting inthe world has recently 
been executed by a Flemish artist. It is painted on the smooth side of a 
grain of common white corn, and pictures a mill anda miller mounting a 
stairs with a sack of grain on his back. The mill is represented as stand- 
ing on a terrace, and near it is a horse and cart, while a group of several 
peasants are shown in the road near by. ‘The picture is beautifully dis- 
tinct, every object being finished with microscopic fidelity, yet by careful 


measurement it is shown that the whole painting does not cover a surface 
of half an inch square.—7/e 7imes, New York. 


READERS of ‘‘Lorna Doone” will be glad to hearthat Mr. Blackmore 
has written another story of the same time and place, using some of the 
characters of the romance. It is called “ Slain by the Doones: A Record 
of Exmoor,” and will be published in October. 

A PIECE of Italian alabaster, carved with the English rose and the 
Florentine lily intertwined, will soon be placed over Robert Browning’s 
grave in Westminster. The poet’s name and the dates of his birth and 
death will be the only inscriptions. 

“ THE University of Aberdeen,” says Sczence, “is about to confer the de- 
gree LL.D. on Miss J. E. Harrison, in recognition of her researches in 
Greek archeology. Miss Harrison will be the first woman to receive this 
degree from a British university.’ 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY declines to make any platformengagements for 


next season. Heintends to remain at home and finish a novel of Hoosier 
life on which he is engaged.—7he Argonaut. 
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SCIENCE. 


OLD WRITERS AS SCIENTIFIC PROPHETS. 


N arecent number we quoted the comments of 7ie Lancet on 

a curious passage in Poe’s story of “Hans Pfaal” that read 

as if the author were acquainted with the properties of helium, 

the gas lighter than hydrogen that has recently been detected in 

the mineral clevite, tho formerly supposed to exist only in the 

Sun. Zhe National Drug gist, June, has the following inter- 
esting and pertinent remarks to make on the subject: 


“ The Lancet asks whether the words quoted, and which, we 
will admit, constitute a fair general description of helium, could 
have possibly been the conception of a highly imaginative and 
poetic mind, or had he learned from some friendly philosopher, 
whose discoveries, for a host of reasons, may not have reached 
us, of the existence of a gas lighter than hydrogen? 

“The first of these hypotheses is doubtless the true one, and we 
may accept it the more readily since the history of literature and 
science abounds in instances where the imagination of the poet 
and romancer has apparently forestalled the discoveries of the 
savant and inventor, and some in which the former has been the 
direct source of inspiration of the latter. 

“Thus we read in an old book published in London, about 1735, 
called ‘The Odde Fellowe,’ of a certain practitioner of the black 
art who made portraits of persons by projecting their shadows on 
a screen or plate of glass, and fixed the shadow by afterward 
‘smoking’ the glass with certain chemicals. Nearly a century 
later some onein Paris published an ‘ April fool’ story of a savant 
who effected the same result by making the person whose picture 
was desired ‘look long and earnestly into a mirror of polished 
metal, and subsequently treated the said mirror with chemicals 
which fixed therein the most perfect picture imaginable.’ The 
story, it is said, took so strong a hold on the imagination of 
Daguerre, then a painter of considerable renown, that he com- 
menced experimenting in a similar direction, the experiments 
resulting in the art of daguerreotypy. 

“But a much more singular (and authentic) instance of the 
foreshadowing of a scientific invention than that quoted in 7he 
Lancet is afforded in the writings of Cyrano de Bergerac, who 
flourished nearly two hundred and fifty yearsago, In his‘ A/zstozre 
comigue des Etats et Empires de la lune et du soleil’ (Comic 
history of the States and Empires of the Moon and the Sun), 
Paris, 1655, in the chapter describing his‘ Voyage a la lune,’ or 
trip to the Moon, De Bergerac tells us how, being left alone for 
a little while by his guide, the latter gives him some books with 
which to amuse himself. ‘These books are, however, very differ- 
ent from anything he has ever seen on earth. They are, in fact, 
phonographs, which Cyrano thus describes : 

“*On opening one of the boxes, I found I know not what kind 
of a metal apparatus, similar to our clock-work, but composed of 
I know not how many little devices and imperceptible machinery. 
It was a book certainly, but a most miraculous one, which had 
neither leaves nor characters, a book to understand which the 
eyes are useless. One needs only to use his ears. When one 
wishes to read this book he connects it by a sort of little nerve to 
his ears. Then he turns a needle to the chapter that he wishes 
to hear, and immediately there emerges from the instrument, as 
from the mouth of man, or from a musical instrument, all the 
words and sounds which serve the Grands Lunaizres for lan- 
guage.’ 

“This, we think, will be recognized as a pretty fair description 
of the phonograph. Bya strange coincidence, Cyrano’s traveler, 
like Hans Pfaal, was a balloonist, and in the description of the 
construction of his balloon De Bergerac also anticipates many of 
the discoveries and inventions of modern aeronauts. No wonder 
that he was considered by his contemporaries as a lunatic, or as 
the French say, a ¢éte brudée” [burnt-head]. 





LORD KELVIN in a recent paper states that he found the difference of po- 
tential between the earth and an insulated burning match ata height of 
nine feet to vary from 200 to 400 volts, rising in some cases to 3,000 or 4,000 
volts, the potential being always positive, that of the earth being considered 
zero. The ElectricalWorld advises inventors who propose to utilize this as 
a cheap service of electrical energy to first find out how many coulombs 
(that is, what quantity of electricity) there is to ‘‘ back up” these volts. 
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ELECTRICITY IN MARINE PROPULSION. 


LECTRICITY as a mode of propulsion on land is becoming 

one of the most familiar things of our daily life. Will it 

ever attain equal importance on the water? Up to this time an 
occasional electric launch marks the extent of its use in this field. 
The reason of this doubtless is that on water the electricity can 
not be generated at a central station, as on land, and hence 
storage batteries must be used. Thus the question narrows itself 
down practically to a discussion of these devices. This and other 
phases of marine propulsion by electricity are discussed in Cas- 
sier’s Magazine, June, by M. Killingworth Hedges, an English 
engineer. After detailing some of the principal items of cost, 
both of steam and of electricity, he summarizes them as follows: 


“For equal amounts of energy embodied, storage batteries 
weigh about 550 times as much as coal, and occupy about 220 
times as much space. For equal amounts of work on the shaft, 
the batteries weigh about 4o times as much as coal, and occupy 
about 16 times as much space. For the same power developed, 
the weight of electric motors is considerably less than that of 
ordinary steam machinery, while the space occupied is so small 
as to be well-nigh inconsiderable when compared with that re- 
quired for boilers, engines, and auxiliaries. For equal amounts 
of energy embodied, the cost of charging batteries is about 100 
times the cost of coat. For equal amounts of work on the shaft, 
the cost of charging batteries is about 7 times that of coal. For 
equal amounts of work on the shaft, electric propulsion will re- 
quire the initial consumption of nearly twice as much coal as with 
steam propulsion direct, the two steam engines involved being of 
about equal efficiency. For equal power on the shaft, electric 
motors will cost nearly as much as total steam machinery.” 


The writer then compares the relative cost of steam and elec- 
tricity and finds that in first cost the electricity is much the more 
expensive. In compensation, however, the services of a fireman 
and engineer may be dispensed with in the case of electricity, 
and the liabilities to accident are less, as the mechanical relations 
are simpler. He continues: 


“Other advantages resulting from the nature of electrical ma- 
chinery are the absence of smoke, smoke-pipe, noise, and vibra- 
tion. The absence of a smoke-pipe might be a considerable ad- 
vantage in running about under numerous low bridges. The 
question of noise is, of course, relative, but in comparison with 
steam machinery, the electric motor, and shafting may be said to 
be practically noiseless. The question of vibration is likewise 
relative, but the amount is very much less than with steam ma- 
chinery. The absence of steam for the operation of a whistle and 
a bilge-siphon may be considered as a slight disadvantage for 
the electric installation. A substitute for the former is readily 
found in a whistle attached to a cylinder in which is a plunger 
worked by hand. For the latter we may substitute a hand pump 
or some form of rotary pump attached to the main shaft. 

“In the matter of internal space, the superiority of the motor 
over the engine and boiler has been already noted. As to the 
batteries, however, we have seen that they will far exceed coal 
both in weight and volume. It is, nevertheless, true that for a 
boat which is intended to run for only ten or fifteen hours, the 
necessary supply of cells may be stowed away under seats and 
otherwise unavailable places, so that no space, otherwise valu 
ble, need be used for their accommodation. It follows th: 
nearly the entire valuable internal volume of the boat may 
made available for seating or living space. 

“As a further advantage we may note that the energy in 
storage battery is instantaneously available. There is no dela) 
whatever corresponding to that necessary for getting up steam 
This advantage is especially marked for service of an irregula! 
character. The expense, too, continues only so long as there 
an actual] consumption at the motor. With irregular service tl 
expense will be nearly proportional to the useful work done. 

“Further, the power admits of rapid and extreme variations. 
The objections to an extreme increase in the discharging current 
have been already noted, but for short periods of time such i! 
crease may be had without serious results. It thus becomes pos 
sible instantaneously to increase the power to perhaps two ©F 
three times its normal value, and as ‘rapidly to vary it to any 
value between this and nothing.’ 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN BALANCING. 


NEW experiment in balancing, depending on the old prin- 
ciple of bringing the center of gravity under the point of 
support by means of a proper combination of heavy and light 
objects, is thus given in Der Sten der Weztsen, Vienna, June 1: 


“The experiment is the balancing of a combination of a wooden 
stick and two table-knives in such a way that the point of the 
stick shall rest on the edge of a glasstumbler. In order to suc- 
ceed, we must take an 
ordinary piece of wood 
about as long asalead- 
pencil, % centimeter [4 inch] 
thick and 1 centimeter wide. 
In the opposite edges of this 
piece two table-knives are now 
stuck firmly [see illustration] 
at a point about one third the 
length of the stick from one 
of its ends, and making very 
acute angles with the stick it- 
self. When this has been done, 
bring the whole combination to the edge of a glasstumbler. The 
balance will probably not be obtained at the first trial. We must 
now regulate the acuteness of the angle and the point of applica- 
tion of the knives; an increase of the angle causes a tipping for- 
ward, a lessening, a tipping backward of the whole combination. 
It may also be necessary to try a new point for the knives to stick 
in. The point necessary for success is the bringing of the center 
of gravity directly under the point of support.”—Zranslated for 
Tue Literary Dicegst. 





CURIOUS EXPERIMENT IN BALANCING. 


COLOR-SHADOWS IN NATURE AND ART. 


LMOST every one is familiar with the “ghosts” or “after- 
images” seen when, after looking at a brilliantly colored 
object, the eye is directed to a plain white or gray surface. The 
“ghost” then seen, as is well known, is of a color complementary 
to that of the real object; that is, if the object is red, the ghost is 
green; if it is blue, the ghost is yellow, and so on, the real and 
imaginary colors always being such as to make white if properly 
combined, This is recognized as a physiological effect, due to 
the action of the retina. Few people realize, however, that we 
are always trying this experiment, whether we choose or not. 
Every time we look from one colored object to another the 
“ghost” color modifies the real one, and color-contrasts are taking 
place all about us every moment. Some of the effects due to this 
fact are brought to our notice in 7he Nineteenth Century, May, 
by A. E. Wright, a small part of whose interesting article we 
quote below. It deals especially with the forms of color-contrast 
called by him “color-shadows” and best defined by quoting his 
directions how to obtain them, as follows: 


“We may therefore begin by endeavoring to see for ourselves 
what our color-shadows really are ; and we shall employ only the 
simplest methods of demonstrating them. The simplest method 
of all is to wait for a good red sunset, and then to hold up a sheet 
of white paper to catch its red reflection in a bay-window facing 
west. We then interpose our hand between the sunset and the 
paper in such a manner as to cast a pattern of shadow upon it. 
Chis pattern of shadow, which will still be illuminated by white 
light reflected from the ceiling or the side window, will appear 
of a brilliant green. These green shadows are ‘color-shadows. ’ 

“Or, in default of our red sunset, we can have the lamps or the 
gas lit a little earlier than usual, when it is still light enough to 
read. If we then place ourselves in such a position that the 
shadow of our hand is thrown upon the white paper of our book, 
we notice that the part of the paper which is shaded from the 
‘amp, but which is still illuminated by the light from the window, 
has acquired a distinctly blue color. This blue color in the lamp- 
shadows is a color-shadow. It is an after-image effect of the 
yellow lamplight. It is a part, in fact, of the blue response 
which, as we have seen, is elicited from the whole of the retina 
when any portion of it is stimulated by yellow light. 
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“We may now proceed to investigate the conditions under 
which our blue shadow appears. We may, for instance, pull 
down the blinds behind us, and we shall then notice that the color 
of our shadow instantly changes from blue to black. It is thus 
evident that a certain illumination of the retinal area which cor- 
responds to the color-shadow is an essential condition of its ap- 
pearance. And a little further experimentation will show that 
the greatest intensity of blue upon the color-shadow is obtained 
only when we adjust our illumination in such a manner as almost 
exactly to balance the daylight and the lamplight against each 
other. We can effect this in the simplest manner by megving 
either a little nearer to or a little farther from the window. 

“A very convenient place to watch these twilight and lamplight 
shadows from is the corner-seat of a railway carriage. For as 
the daylight begins to fail, and the lamplight begins to throw 
shadows, we need only look up to see a distinct blue upon the 
upper part of the window-pane where the blind screens it from 
the lamplight; and we can sit and observe the blue color fading 
out and lighting up again as the train passes in and out of the 
tunnels.” 


Color-shadows, as may thus be seen, are everywhere about us. 
Yet we are so familiar with them that it is often hard for us to 
recognize them. To quote the article again: 


“Unless when the circumstances are unusually propitious, we 
must go through a certain schooling before we can detect our 
color-shadows in nature. We must know exactly what to look 
for and exactly where to look. We may take the case of the 
color-effects which can be seen in country or park on any sunny 
Summer day. We shall suppose ourselves to be looking, for 
instance, at a patch of greensward dotted over with trees. We 
may first note that the leaves of the trees and the grass in the 
foreground are of a bright yellowish-green. 

“Now the after-image color to this yellowish-green will evi- 
dently be bluish-red or purple, and this color-shadow will mani- 
fest itself only upon those portions of the retina upon which the 
light is comparatively subdued. In other words, it will manifest 
itself upon the less iJluminated portions of the color-picture before 
us. Now the less illuminated portions of our color-picture will 
evidently be the far distances and the deeper shadows under the 
trees; and, as amatter of fact, we do actually see a purple 
color upon these portions of our picture. If there should be any 
uncertainty whatever in our minds upon the subject, we can con- 
vince ourselves that this isso by referring the matter to the trained 
eyesight of the landscape-painter; and a visit to any picture 
gallery will show us that the landscape-painter invariably paints 
a purple into his shadows in such a case as we are dealing with. 
We may perhaps note, in passing, that it is an important part of 
the landscape-painter’s craft to paint these after-image phenom- 
ena. For it is only by making the colors which he employs in 
his high lights cast the appropriate color-shadows that the artist 
can convey to us anything of the brilliant coloring of nature; and 
as it is out of the question to obtain a sufficiency of light upon his 
picture indoors to cast adequate color-shadows, the artist must 
of necessity resort to a ruse, and must paint the subjective after- 
image phenomena upon his canvas as if they were objective color- 
phenomena. He must, in short, paint his shadows not as black 
shadows, but as true ‘color-shadows’—7.¢., as shadows which take 
on the contrast color to the dominant color of the environment. 
The instinct of the true colorist seems to guide him unerringly in 
this matter.” 


Not only do the prismatic colors have their contrasts, but plain 
black and white also, as any one knows who enters a darkened 
room from brilliant sunshine and sees nothing but the very black- 
ness of darkness. Diminished illumination, even when the di- 
minution is vastly less than this, always gives a sensation of 
blackness. Says Mr. Wright: 

“It is reported that afamous physicist, who had good-naturedly 
consented to undergo a catechizing process at the hands of some 
of his students, had reluctantly to confess, in reply to their first 
question, that he knew no reason why the wet portions of a white 
towel should show up, as they do, as black spots. As a matter 
of fact, the question was not a question in physics; for the fact 
that more light is transmitted and less light is reflected back to 
the eye from the wet portions of the towel accounts for nothing 
more than adiminution of the whiteness of the towel. The ques- 
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tion was in reality a question in physiology. The black color can 
be readily accounted for by the black response which is evoked 
upon the retina by the whiteness of the towel. And the associa- 
tion of this black response with the wet portions of the towel is 
evidently a function of the diminished illumination upon the cor- 
responding portions of the retinal field. 

“The black color which all dark objects assume when the 
ground is covered with snow has an exactly similar explanation ; 
and the converse phenomenon is illustrated by the exaggerated 
whiteness which a swan’s plumage assumes when the bird is seen 
against a background of dark water.” 


The practical bearing of this is quite evident. Its connection 
with the painter's art has already been brought out, and it is no 
less intimately connected with decoration and with costume. Its 
bearing on the last-named subject is thus touched upon by the 
author, in his closing paragraphs: 


“A correct exploitation of the color-shadows constitutes a very 
important element, if it does not constitute the essence, of the art 
of dress. For instance, a black evening dress casts invaluable 
white color-shadows over a bare neck and shoulders, and mourn- 
ing throws a similar added whiteness over the face. Again, a 
dark green dress, especially if there is a shade of blue in the 
green, lights up dark auburn hair in a very beautiful way with 
its bright color-shadows. On the other hand, such a material as 
blue serge throws up into disagreeable prominence the unpleas- 
ant yellows of some of the lighter shades of ‘red’ hair. ‘The vivid 
yellow color-shadows of any bright blue are very ‘trying’ to any 
complexion. A similar remark applies to pink, for, unless in 
youth and health, when there is a sufficiency of natural pink in 
the cheeks to repress the after-image phenomena, the yellowish- 
green color-shadows make their appearance, and give a ghastly 
hue to the complexion. Lastly, the unpleasantness of a bright 
yellow-green dress is probably due to the fact that its purple 
color-shadows overlay the natural pink of the cheeks, and so give 
rise to an over-vivid double-color contrast.” 





THOSE PITTSBURG COLD-STORAGE CATS. 


QO" readers will doubtless remember the remarkable stories 

that were printed in the newspapers last Summer with re- 
gard to a new breed of thick-furred cats evolved by the peculiar- 
ities of environment in the cold-storage warehouses of Pittsburg, 
Pa. The truth about this wonderful “breed” has just been pub- 
lished in Zhe American Naturalist (Philadelphia, June), and, 
as is usual in such cases, turns out to be far less remarkable than 
the original stories, tho interesting enough to deserve exact nar- 
ration. Says The Naturalist: 


“A story has been going the rounds of newspapers, both West 
and East, to the effect that a new breed of cats has been produced 
in the cold-storage warehouses of Pittsburg. In some of the 
papers reference was made to a new species of rat with the 
bodies clothed with remarkably long thick fur, with even the tails 
covered with a thick growth of hair. The rats had adapted them- 
selves to a low temperature, and the cats were the result of 
breeding from artificial selection in order to obtain a cat to prey 
on the new rat. According to the story, after several failures, a 
brood of seven kittens, the progeny of a mother possessing un- 
usually thick fur, was raised in the rooms of the storage company, 
and developed into sturdy, thick-furred cats, with shortened 
tails, and ‘feelers’ five or six inches in length. This latter char- 
acter was said to be probably due to their environment, since they 
must necessarily live in semi-darkness. Another peculiarity of 
the new cat is its inability to live in an ordinary temperature. 
When removed from the warehouse to the open air, especially in 
Summer time, it will die of convulsions in a few hours. 

“This story was reprinted in England in some excellent scien- 
tific journals, which showed a great lack of caution in appropria- 
ting anything supposed to be new in science from a newspaper. 
It illustrates once more the English tendency to neglect the good 
and discover the bad in American affairs. Mrs. Alice Bodington, 
however, redeemed the reputation of her countrymen by writing 
to the secretary of the Cold-Storage Company, to ascertain the 
facts in the case. She received the following reply : 

‘““While there is some foundation for the newspaper article, 
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it is somewhat exaggerated. Our cold-storage house is separated 
into rooms of various sizes, varying from 10° to 40° above zero. 

“““ About a year ago we discovered mice in one of the rooms of 
the cold-storage house. We removed one of the cats from the 
general warehouse to the room referred to in the cold-storage 
house. While there, she had a litter of several kittens. Four of 
these were transferred into one of the general warehouses, leav- 
ing three in the cold-storage house. After the kittens were old 
enough to take care of themselves, we put the old cat back into 
the house we had taken her from. The change of climate or 
temperature seemed to affect her almost immediately. She got 
very weak and languid. We placed her again in the cold-storage 
room, when she immediately revived. 

“*While the feelers of the cats in the cold-storage room are of 
the usual length, the furis thick and the cats are larger, stronger, 
and healthier than the cats in any of the other warehouses.’ 

“Thus the only result of the change of environment was the 
usual one which ensues on the advent of Winter in extra-tropical 
latitudes generally. It is interesting as. showing that the effect 
is really produced by the low temperature, and is not a survival 
through natural selection of a chance variation, as a certain 
school of evolutionist would have us believe.” 


IS MARS INHABITED? 


AMILLE FLAMMARION, the French astronomer, who has 
made a close study of the planet Mars for a period of more 
than half acentury, declares himself unprepared to assert whether 
or not the planet is inhabited. After a recapitulation of all the 
generally accepted facts concerning Mars—the length of its year, 
its weight, its topography, the hydrographic and meteorologic 
conditions—he discusses the canals which have furnished the 
bases of more arguments and the premises for wilder conclusions 
than any other revelations of the optic lens have furnished. In 
Le Monde Moderne he says of these canals: 


“Their singular aspect and geometrical regularity, as if they 
had been cut by rule and compass, have led many savants to at- 
tribute these canals to the labors of intelligent beings, the inhab- 
itants onthesphere. I shall beware of combating this hypothesis, 
which is not an impossible one. The intervention of intelligent 
beings may account for this geometric precision, tho not essen- 
tial to it. Nature reveals this regularity in many directions, and 
while the canal tracery in Mars may have been the work of 
rational creatures, for a definite end, natural causes may be 
equally responsible for it. So little do we know of the physical 
conditions of Mars, so completely are we ignorant of its flora and 
fauna, that, admitting any reasonable hypothesis, it is impossible 
to affirm the same. 

“The recent observations of Mars made at the observatory 
erected in Arizona by Mr. Lowell for the purpose of the special 
study of the star, do not surprise astronomers, since they only 
confirm what has been concluded of the surface of this curious 
planet for more than a hundred years. What these American 
observations have rendered more clear is that the circulation of 
atmospheric vapors is not affected there as here by the evapora- 
tion of seas, clouds, and rivers, bearing water again to the ocean. 
Mars has few showers, few clouds—no storms, no hurricanes, no 
tempests, no cyclones. The watery vapor generally invisible is 
condensed into snow in Winter about the polar regions, and the 
continents remain dry. Summer comes and the snows melt and 
dissipate in a gigantic overflow, that fills the canals and lakes 
that empty themselves across the continents by way of the small 
seas with which they connect. Summer passes, and the snows 
collect anew about the poles. This is a hydraulic system very 
different from the one prevailing on the Earth. .. . 

“One often questions himself as to the characteristics of th« 
living forms inhabiting climates so different from the terrestrial. 
Will the rapid development of the telescope some day permit us 
to know them, or, at least, allow us to ask if they exist? Per- 
haps, some discovery of a psychical nature will enable us to com- 
municate with ‘the inhabitants of other worlds, and begin the 
solution of the great problem.” 





THE earthquake observatory of Prof. John Milne at Tokyo, Japan, was 


destroyed by fire recently, with the loss of many valuable instruments and 
manuscripts. 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


HE large number of fires that have been proved or suspected 
T to have originated in spontaneous combustion give espe- 
cial interest to the experiments of Richard Kessling on spontane- 
ous combustion. His researches, originally described in the Zezt- 
schrift fiir angewandte Chemie, are thus summarized in Le 
Revue Sctentifigue, Paris, May 18: 


“The passage of a current of dry air across raw linseed oil 
(previously heated to 100°) gives place to an increase of 87 hun- 
dredths of one per cent. a day in the weight of the oil, by reason 
of its absorption of oxygen. The final augmentation of weight 
is never more than 41 hundredths of one per cent. because of a 
loss of .46 due to volatilization of acids of the methane series. 

“The quantity of heat liberated by the spontaneous oxidation 
of the oil depends : 

“1, On the chemical nature of the oil; that is, its affinity for 
oxygen. 

‘2, On the extent of the surface of contact between the oil and 
the air: that is, on the mechanical texture of the fibrous or other 
porous matter that is impregnated with the oil, and also on the 
proportion of oil contained in this matter. 

‘3. On the protection against exterior cooling ; the tendency to 
oxidation with disengagement of heat increasing with the tem- 
perature. 

‘4. On the action of light, which is similar to that of heat. 
With oil of colza, the rise of temperature is not appreciable ; with 
raw linseed oil it is important ; it becomes very considerable with 
boiled oil. As regards the fibrous matter, silk produces the 
greatest amount of heat; then follow, in decreasing order, wool, 
cotton, jute."— 7ranslated for Tur Lirerary DIGEsT. 





New Process of Extracting Gold from Its Ores.—A method 
of gold-extraction, recently tried in Australia, is thus described in 
The Engineering and Mining Journal, May 25: “.The ore is 
passed through a fine crusher and conveyed toan iron pan having 
a capacity of one ton ore. Beneath the panisafurnace. Water 
is mixed with the ore to bring it to the consistency of thick pea 
soup. A vertical shaft, having revolving arms attached to keep 
the contents of the pan constantly stirred, works in the caldron. 
The arms are fitted with carbon shoes, which form the anode 
through which the electric current passes through the saline 
liquor to the bottom of the pan, which, with a dish of quicksilver 
in the middle, forms the cathode. . . . A small percentage of 
common salt or other chloride is added to the water; the salt 
being decomposed by the electric current, the sodium passes to 
the mercury, and the chlorine rising through the mass of pulp 
dissolves the fine gold it meets with and forms a chloride of gold. 
As the pulp circulates in the pan this chloride comes under the 
operation of the electric current and is decomposed in turn, the 
chlorine being liberated to seek more gold, while the gold passes 
to the mercury cathode, thus producing amalgam. In the mean 
time any coarser particles of gold that are too large to be dissolved 
by the chlorine gravitate to the bottom and are also taken hold of 
by the mercury. After the contents of the pan had been kept for 
an hour at the boiling point they were drawn to an iron trough, 
except the mercury amalgam. From this they were washed into 
a shallow trough or ‘shaking table,’ having a horizontal longi- 
tudinal movement, its object being to recover any small quantity 
of mercury that might be mixed with the pulp and any pyrites 
worth subsequent treatment. The water finally flows out into 
settling pans and can be used over again. . . . It is estimated 
that the first trial resulted in saving 92 per cent. of the gold out 
©! a total content of 2 oz. 4 dwt. 16 gr. per ton.” 


‘The Bacteriology of Clothes.—‘‘ Carlyle gave us the philosophy 
of clothes,” says the British Medical Journal, June 1; “now Dr. 
Seitz, of Munich, gives us their bacteriology. On examining a 
worsted stocking he found 956 thriving colonies, while on a cotton 
sock there were 712. Both these articles had been worn, but no 
information is vouchsafed as to the personal habits of the wearer. 
Thirty-three colonies were found on a glove, 20 on a piece of 
woollen stuff, and gon a piece of cloth: none of these articles had 
‘een worn. Ona piece of cloth from a garment which had been 
worn a week there were 23 colonies. Of the micro-organisms 
. 
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found on articles of clothing relatively few were capable of caus- 
ing disease; the pathogenic species were almost without excep- 
tion staphylococci. In one case, however, Dr. Seitz found the 
typhoid bacillus in articles of clothing from twenty-one to twenty- 
seven days, and the staphylococcus pyogenes albus nineteen days, 
after they had beeh worn. The anthrax bacillus found in clothes 
was still virulent after a year. The microbe of erysipelas, on the 
other hand, could not be found after eighteen hours, nor the 
cholera vibrio after three days. Dr. Seitz studied with special 
care the question whether in tuberculous subjects who sweated 
profusely the bacillus was conveyed by the perspiration to a piece 
of linen worn for some time next the skin of the chest. The in- 
oculation of two guinea-pigs, however, gave negative results.” 


A Glass that Sifts Heat.—‘ihe announcement recently made 
of a German method of producing glass which will transmit light 
freely, but not heat, has been supplemented by some details as 
to the manufacture, says 7he American Journal of Photog- 
raphy, April: “A plate of this material, 4-10 of an inch thick, con- 
taining 28 per cent. of iron in the form described as ferrous chlo- 
ride, allowed only 4.06 per cent. of radiant heat to pass through 
it, while another plate of equal thickness, and containing quite 
as much iron in the form of ferric chloride, permitted 11.2 per 
cent. to pass. The chemical distinction is very small, but the 
effect is said to be marked. A thinner slab of this glass allowed 
less than one per cent. of the heat of gas flames to pass, altho 
transmitting 12 per cent. of heat from sunlight. Ordinary win- 
dow glass, on the other hand, lets some 86 per cent. of the heat 
through.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


TREE TRUNKS:-AS FILTERS.—“*A well-known Austrian engineer, M. 
Pfister,” says 7he Railway Review, “is stated to have discovered a remarka- 
ble property of the trunks of trees, namely, that of retaining the salt of sea- 
water that has filtered through the trunk in the direction of the fibers. 
He has consequently constructed an apparatus designed to utilize this 
property in obtaining potable water for the use of ships’ crews. This 
apparatus consists of a pump, which sucks up the sea-water into a reservoir 
and then forces it into the filter formed by the tree trunk. Assoon as the 
pressure reaches 1.5 to 2.5 atmospheres the water is seen—at the end of 
from one to three minutes, according to the kind of wood used—to make 
its exit from the other extremity of the trunk, at first in drops and then 
in fine streams, the water thus filtered being potable, freed, in fact, from 
every particle of the usual saline taste which is such a drawback to water 
obtained in the ordinary manner.” 


THE electric candle, according to The Scientific American, is in great re- 
quest in England for the lighting and decoration of dining and other 
tables. An ingenious device for lighting the candles is provided by pla- 
cing small pads under the table-cloth, and taking the current from them by 
means of two pin points in the base of the candlestick. The candles, of 
course, are extinguished on being taken from the table, and are relighted 
when they are replaced in the proper position. They are so arranged 
that the bulband the glass imitation of a wax candle can be removed, when 
the candlestick can be used for an ordinary candle. When used with 
shades of colored silk, the electric candle makes one of the prettiest addi- 
tions to a dinner-table that it is possible to imagine. 


‘*“WHAT is described as a most novel device for keeping boilers clean,” 
says /ndustries and /Jron, ‘‘is an electric water purifier, manufactured in 
Cleveland, U.S. A. It consists of anelectric battery, the feed-water passing 
through, connecting the positive and negative plates, thus depriving the 
carbonates of their solvent. Itis stated to be in successful operation on 
several stationary plants.” 


A TRANSPARENT mirror glass recently introduced in Germany reflects 
light on one side, from which it is practically opaque, while from the other 
side it is transparent. It is proposed to use this type of glass for glazing 
windows in city residences, for, while it will not cut off light or vision from 
the interior, it will prevent outsiders from seeing into a room. 


IT is stated that Dr. Bertillon, inventor of the famous Parisian method of 
identifying criminals by exact measurement, has discovered a new method 
for identifying handwriting by enlarging the letters by photography and 
measuring the alterations due to beating of the pulse. 


AN innovation in yachting is now being talked of, according to The 
Marine Record, being nothing less than sails made of compressed paper. 
The sheets are cemented and riveted together in such a way as to form 
a smooth and strong seam. 


IT is stated that S. A. Andée’s plan for reaching the North Pole by balloon 
under the auspices of the Royal Swedish Academy of Science will be as- 
sisted by subscription of 30,000 kroners by King Oscar. 


THE price of platinum has increased five times during the past year and 
the metal will soon be more expensive than gold. This is dueto the 
increased demand for electrical purposes. 


A MEMORIAL tablet to John Couch Adams, the Cambridge astronomer and 
mathematician, and one of the discoverers of the planet Neptune, was un- 
veiled in Westminster on May 9. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


CHURCH UNITY AGAIN. 


EVERAL events of recent date have brought the subject of 
Church Unity to the front again as a topic of discussion. 
One of these is the Letter of Pope Leo enjoining universal prayer 
for the unity of Christendom; another is the action of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in addressing a pastoral letter to the people 
of his diocese requesting that prayers be offered on Whit-Sunday 
for unity of faith; a third isa circular letter issued by the Grindel- 
wald Conference making a similar request for Whit-Sunday ; and 
lastly, there is the action of the recent Presbyterian General As- 
sembly at Pittsburg continuing the Committee charged with the 
duty of promoting the movement for unity among the Evangelical 
denominations. Rev. Joseph T. Smith, D.D., of Baltimore, chair- 
man of the Committee just mentioned, made a strong plea before 
the Assembly in behalf of the cause he represented. He claimed 
among other things that the differences between Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians is not aconfessional one, but one of polity only, 
and that for this reason they might easily come together. The 
general sentiment of the Assembly, however, seemed to be that 
organic unity is yet only a hope of the remote future. 

In an editorial article on the question at issue, 7he Catholic 
Review maintains that the only hope of unity lies in a return of 
all believers “to their allegiance in that true home of the soul, the 
Holy Catholic Church.” It is idle, it says, to expect that all the 
denominations into which Protestantism is divided will find any 
common ground among themselves on which to unite. 
ceeds from this: 


It pro- 


“Even if they could, what would they gain? Protestantism is 
not the only form of Christianity. There are three hundred mil- 
lions of Catholics to be taken into the account. Under these cir- 
cumstances we do not see that there is any other practical way 
than for them to abandon their thousand and one contendings and 
constantly divergent sects and join the Catholic Church. This is 
the best, the most sensible advice we can give them. Some, per- 
haps, will laugh and others will sneer at the proposition. But if 
they would but take the matter into serious consideration, not 
take for granted that they are infallibly right, lay aside their 
unreasonable and unfounded prejudices, and examine the claims 
of the Catholic Church with candor and impartiality, our word 
for it, they would soon be convinced that that Church alone con- 
tains the means and the guarantee of true Christian unity, that 
is, unity of faith and unity of organization, with a supreme central 
tribunal of final appeal to interpret the law and settle contro- 
versy.” 

The Christian Work is of the opinion that there is “no use in 
putting forth prayers for Church unity until the churches show 
themselves willing that the prayers should be answered,” and of 
this willingness there are, at present, no indications. Even a 
move toward unity among a few of the Evangelical denomina- 
tions, such as that proposed in the Plan of Federation recently 
considered by several religious assemblies, has met with no par- 
ticular success. ‘The churches are willing to cooperate in some 
instances, but they as resolutely refuse to cooperate in others. 
The two great branches of the Presbyterian Church in this coun- 
try, the North and the South, have just passed courteous greet- 
ings to each other through their respective General Assemblies, 
but there is no immediate prospect and no promise of a union be- 
tween them. Such being the situation with religious bodies 
differing only on geographical or sectional lines, what can be ex- 
pected of other bodies with whom unity means the practical aban- 
donment of features of government and minor articles of faith? 





THE use of illustrations is becoming more and more prevalent in the 
religious press. Zhe Outlook and 7he Congregationalist have been making 
a specialty recently of high-class and original portraits of religious leaders 
of the day. The only papers which have not yet succumbed to this tend- 
ency of the times are 7he New York Observer and The /ndependent. 
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INSPIRED BUT NOT INERRANT. 


N his address at the reunion anniversary in Pittsburg, during 
the session of the late Presbyterian General Assembly, the 
President, Dr. Francis L. Patton, of Princeton University, gave 
utterance to views concerning the Bible which are certain to cause 
widespread discussion in the Church. The utterance will be to 
many both surprising and significant, coming, as it did, from one 
who has long been considered as a leader of the Conservatives in 
the Presbyterian Church and as one who speaks for Princeton, 
now, as always, a stronghold of Presbyterianism of the most 
orthodox kind. Dr. Patton is, moreover, recognized everywhere 
as a man of deep piety and great learning. In the course of his 
address, Dr. Patton declared that Evangelical Christianity needs 
for its support an inspired Bible; but he would not insist upon 
the word “inerrancy.” He said: 





“It is enough when we are assured that the Bible is the in- 
fallible rule of faith and practise, and that it is given by inspira. 
tion of God. This guestion can not be adequately handled by 
quoting proof texts out of the Bible to prove its inspiration. it 
involves a great deal more than some suppose. Men are hand- 
ling a very large topic when, under the conditions of modern 
thought, they ask, What isthe Bible? What does itmean? How 
did this great literature step into,the place it holds, and by what 
right does it claim fo rule the hearts and consciences of men? 
I have great faith in the outcome of this discussion. 1 believe 
that we shall know the Bible, and value it and reverence it as we 
never did before. But lam not, 1 can not be, blind to the fact 
that the discussion ts a broad one anda deep one; that it in- 
volves history and philosophy and literary criticism; that it 
was inevitable; that it is irrepressible; that it could not have 
come éarlier,; that it could not be postponed. The attitude 
which men are taking in science, philosophy, and criticism 
makes it a foregone conclusion that the Bible must be subjected 
to the critical handling that ts the subject of to-day.” 


The Evangelist (which is an ardent supporter of Professor 
Briggs) makes this passage from Dr. Patton’s address the sub- 
ject of an editorial under the heading “A Case for Discipline.” 
It says that the test of orthodoxy in the Presbyterian Church for 
some years back has been a belief in the “inerrancy of the original 
autographs,” and that for any one to express a doubt on this point 
was sufficient to subject him to the suspicion of not being sound 
in the faith. Here we have, however, it says, such a man as Dr. 
Patton boldly declaring that he will not insist upon the word 
“inerrancy.” The Watchman (Baptist, Boston) speaks of the 
same passage as ‘“‘a noble one,” and says that Dr. Patton has 
here outlined the great question of our times. 
paragraph above, it says: 


After quoting the 


“There are some things involved in these positions which will 
doubtless be distasteful to the ultra-conservative Presbyterians, 
but the convictions of well-infurmed men as to the real question 
at issue to-day in the realm of religious thought and as to the way 
in which it must be settled have never to our knowledge been 
more justly and adequately expressed than by President Patton.” 


THE POPE OF THE EASTERN JEWS. 


A* interesting feature of religious development is found i: 
the rabbis of Eastern Judaism who are supposed to wo! 

miracles, and especially in the great Rabbi of Sadagura in East 

ern Austria, who is practically a pope. Several times in recen! 
years this leader of the Chasidim, or ultra-pietistic and tradition- 

alistic party of the Jews, has been before the general public on 

account of his conflict with the Government in refusing to pay p 

taxes on his enormous possessions. Down to the present day th: 

pious Jews look up to this religious leader as practically to the > 

vicegerent of Jehovah, load him down with gifts for his advice 

and blessing, and expect that from his family, as the modern repre- 

sentative of David, the Messiah shall yet be born. 


The latest information concerning this peculiar man and con- 
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cerning the other “miracle-working” rabbis of the Eastern Jews 
comes from the pen of Pastor Stephan Vollert, who has for years 
been the worker of the Berlin Mission Society among “the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” in Austro-Hungary and Southern 
Russia. In the Saat auf Hoffnung, of Leipsic (vol. 32, No. 1) 
he gives some interesting details of the Chasidim and their lead- 
ers. He says: 


“These forms and religious ideas have come down to us from 
the Middle Ages, and are surrounded with the nimbus of tradition 
in the circle of the thousands of pious Israelites. And, indeed, 
it is true that if we want to find a heartfelt piety among the 
Jews, a quickened conscience, a cultivation of earnest religion, a 
deep reverence for the commandments of the Lord, joyful and 
hopeful hymns of praise and prayer, we must go to the Chasidim, 
or mystics of the Jewishrace. ‘The theosophical ideas of a Béhm, 
a Tauler, and others are here living realities in peculiar shapes 
and forms.” 


Yet he declares that this religious phenomenon is destined to 
disappear before the inroads of modern culture and especially of 
Jewish reform ideas. The Chasidim are now already strongly 
influenced by these new factors and forces. Altho the typical 
representatives of traditional and stereotyped Judaism, yet the 
Chasidim have yielded to the new spirit during the last forty 
years to an extraordinary degree, and the Jewish pope of Sada- 
gura will in the course of events of necessity become a thing of 
the past. Pastor Vollert continues: 


“All his grand palaces and the houses of prayer attached to 
them will soon be only a remarkable ruin of past religious 
thought and life, reminders of the ‘dark visioned Chasidim’ and 
its central life and light, the wonder-working rabbis.” 


These rabbis are not recognized by the State as are the other 
religious teachers of the Jews. They have no congregations, but 
are a unique product of Eastern Jewish thought and history, and 
as a result of tradition hold their wonderfully influential positions, 
by virtue of which they are credited with being able to perform 
miracles, and their words are listened to as words of the prophets 
of Jehovah. This is the case more than elsewhere at Sadagura, 
the residence of the chief of these ‘“‘Rebbes.” Vollert says: 


“In a word, the institution of miracle-working rabbis is now in 
its last stages. The present generation of the Rebbes are living 
on the immense capital their precedessors accumulated. The 
business of performing miracles is still kept up, at least for the 
sake of appearance. The present generation of these men are liv- 
ing on the fame of their ancestors; and the Chasidim are still 
willing to pay them heavy contributions for their advice and help; 
z.e., because they are the degenerate sons of good fatliers they 
are willing to give them even more tian they need for the susten- 
ance of their lives and public stations.”"—7ranslated for THE 
Lirerary Dicest. 





HOW LONG WILL LEO XIll. REIGN? 


Sb... great vitality of Pope Leo XIII. becomes a matter of 

comment whenever a younger prelate dies. Pope Leo has 
seen many of his juniors pass away before him, some of whom 
might have occupied the Pontifical Chair had they outlived the 
present Pope. If a prediction current in Rome is to be fulfilled, 
Pope Leo has still three years of life before him. We take the 
following from The Weekly Register, London: 


“When Pius IX. was approaching his end Cardinal Pecci was 
not much known to the Romans. At that time there lived in 
Rome an old and saintly priest called Padre Phillippo. His 
superior said to him one day, between jest and earnest: ‘Padre 
Phillippo, who will be our next Pope?’ Padre Phillippo, altho 
he was the humblest and least pretentious of men, answered 
with promptness and simplicity : ‘Cardinal Pecci will be the next 
Pope, and he will reign twenty years.’ And he kept repeating: 
I know nothing but that he will be Pope, and will reign twenty 
years,’ in reply to the raillery of his companions. 

“When in 1878 Pius LX. died, and the Conclave assembled day 
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by day, the people watched the smoke issue from the Vatican 
chimney, telling the story of burning ballots and the failure to 
elect a Pope. At last, on February 20, the smoke failed to issue, 
and shortly after, from the loggia of St. Peter’s, a banner with 
the legend Pecci announced the election. Of course Leo XIII. 
had heard of Padre Phillippo’s prophecy, and he sent for the old 
priest that he might hear it with his own ears. ‘How do you 
know that I shall reign twenty years?’ asked the Pope. ‘I know 
nothing but that you will reign twenty years and that you will 
accomplish much in the world,’ said the old man, now himself 
among the departed. Leo XIII., so goes the story, made up his 
mind to accept the prediction of a twenty-year reign. He set 
his whole policy to that key. It was represented to him that a 
few matters of importance, well handled, would be of value to 
the Church, while many things just begun in the face of death 
would be useless. His reply to each objection was: ‘I shall live 
a few years more, long enough to start this matter well.’ In this 
mood he took up all the great movements in Germany, in France, 
in England, in the East. America has its own proof of the 
Pope's belief in the prophecy—that he is bent on giving the hat 
to Mgr. Satolli before he dies, and yet delays the elevation.” 





HERBERT SPENCER REPLIES TO BALFOUR. 


iy his critical examination of Naturalism and its champions, 
Mr. Balfour (in his “‘ Foundations of Belief”) dwells on the 
philosophical theories of Herbert Spencer more than on those of 
any otherthinker. His analysisof Mr. Spencer’s anti-theological 
views has impressed so many that the latter, “reluctantly deci- 
ding to accept” Mr. Balfour's “challenge,” has published a com- 
prehensive review of ‘ Foundations of Belief” in 7he Fortnight/y 
Review (June, London), in which both the critical and construc- 
tive parts of the book are strenuously combated. Mr. Spencer 
opens his article with some sarcastic comments on the “slaving 
of effigies” with which Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour have de- 
lighted the “apotheosized public” in their attacks on the theories 
of evolution and natural selection; and he warns the reader 
against assuming that Mr. Balfour’s “ burlesques” really represent 
the systems of his opponents. Then he proceeds to point out 
what he describes as an “indirect begging of the question” in Mr. 
Balfour’s fundamental assumptions and methods. We quote: 


“*What remedy remains?’ he [Mr. Balfour] asks; referring to 
the inadequacy of reasoning ‘based upon ordinary experience’ to 
‘enable us to break out of the Naturalistic prison-house.’ ‘One 
such remedy consists in simply setting up side by side with the 
creed of natural science another and supplementary set of beliefs, 
which may minister to needs and aspirations which science can 
not meet.’ And then, further on, respecting a certain ‘patch- 
work scheme of belief,’ he says: ‘If and in so far as it really 
meets their needs, I have nothing to say against it, and can hold 
out small hope of bettering it. It is much more satisfactory as 
regards its content than Naturalism.’ 

“Is there not in these passages an indirect begging of the ques- 
tion? The title of Mr. Balfour’s work is ‘The Foundations of 
Belief.’ Belief in what? Not in any of those doctrines which he 
groups together under the name of Naturalism; but in the op- 
posed doctrine, Supernaturalism—belief in a Ruling Power such 
as that which the current creed asserts. If the existence of such 
a Power is tacitly assumed by the arguments urged in proof of 
it, the reasoning is circular. But unless the existence of sucha 
Power is assumed, how can it be assumed that the constitution of 
things is one which ‘ministers’ to men’s ‘needs and aspirations, ’ 
or provides a theory which is ‘satisfactory’? In the absence of 
the assumption that things have been by some agency prear- 
ranged for men’s benefit, there seems no reason to expect the 
order of the universe to be one which provides for men’s mental 
‘needs and aspirations ;’ and that the truth of a theory may Le 
judged by the degree in which it conforms to such expectation. 

“Tests furnished by other creeds clearly show this. If a North 
American Indian, confidently looking forward toa ‘happy hunting- 
ground’ after death, is told that there is no such place, is the fact 
that the creed offered to him negatives his hopes a reason for re- 
jecting it? When the baselessness of his belief in an unlimited 
supply of Aourzs, to be hereafter provided, is shown to a Mahom 
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medan, may he urge that his ‘needs and aspirations’ can not be 
otherwise satisfied, and that therefore his faith must be true? Or 
once more, if to the half-starved and overworked Hindu, to 
whom it is a consulatory thought that by placing himself under 
the wheel of Juggernaut’s car he may forthwith ascend to heaven, 
there comes the demonstration that he cannot thus gain happi- 
ness, is the fact that the alternative belief is not ‘satisfactory’ a 
sufficient ground for adhering to his superstition? Doubtless 
the needs and satisfactions which Mr. Balfour has in view are of 
a higher order than those instanced, but that does not alter the 
issue.” 


Turning to Mr. Balfour's proposition that “our knowledge” of 
“the ordered system of phenomena” “is inexplicable unless we 
assume for it a rational Author,” and that, while it is impossible 
for us to imagine how God created the world, we are driven to 
believe that He d@7d create it, Mr. Spencer argues as follows: 


“Here, then, is implied the belief, apparently regarded as un- 
questionable, that while one ultimate difficulty cannot be allowed 
to remain without solution, another may be allowed so to remain. 
But why, if it must continue ‘impossible for us to imagine’ the 
mode of operation of the cause behind the ‘ordered system of 
phenomena,’ may it not continue ‘impossible for us to imagine’ 
the nature of that cause? If we are obliged to assume the 
cause to be ‘a rational author,’ since otherwise our knowledge 
of ‘the ordered system of phenomena is inexplicable,’ why must 
we not assume a certain mode of action by which ‘He created’ 
and ‘sustains’ the ordered system of phenomena,’ since other- 
wise the creation and sustentation of it are inexplicable? To me 
it seems an indefensible belief that while for one part of the Mys- 
tery of Things we must assign an explanation, all other parts may 
be left without explanation. If the constitution of matter defies 
all attempts to understand it, if it is impossible to understand in 
what way feeling is connected with nervous change, if wherever 
we analyze our knowledge to the bottom we come down to un- 
analyzable components which elude the grasp of thought, what 
ground is there for the belief that of one part of the mystery, 
and that the deepest part, we must and can reach an explana- 
tion ?” 


Regarding Mr. Balfour’s estimate of the relative shares of 
Authority and Reason in determining our beliefs, Mr. Spencer 
fully admits that “life would be impossible if all our beliefs had 
to be formed by Reason without the aid of Authority ;” but he 
points out that it is Reason itself which raises Authority to the 
throne in part, and that any attempt to discredit Reason by Rea- 
son ends in suicide. What Mr. Balfour asks us to do, continues 
Mr. Spencer, is to accept the authority of Theology rather than 
the authority of Science; but whenever Reason abdicates in favor 
of Authority, it is compelled to accept the authority of Science 
rather than the authority of Theology, since Science is gaining 
greater and greater authority by the never-ceasing verification of 
its dicta and by the increasing efficiency of its guidance, while 
the authority of theology is being decreased by the discrediting 
of its statements and by its unsuccessful regulation of conduct. 

Finally, adverting to the proposition that the “certitudes of re- 
ligion” emerge from the “depths of unfathomable mystery,” Mr. 
Spencer says: 


“How come there to have so emerged the different conceptions 
which men have entertained from early days when God was said 
to have appeared to various persons, down to our late days when 
theophany is nonsense? Then, seeing that many of these con- 
ceptions are in direct antagonism, there arises the question, How 
are we to decide which must be rejected? And once more, if out 
of all of them one only has truly emerged, in what manner shall 
we identify it? To all which unanswerable inquiries add one 
more. Assuming that the conception of ‘a rational Author’ as 
existing in Mr. Balfour and those whoare on the same high plane 
of thought, is the only true one, then, if possession of this con- 
ception is to be shown, it is requisite that there should be speci- 
fied some mentally representable traits which constitute it. And 
if the asserted traits are unrepresentable—it being, as they must 
be, abstractions of human attributes existing unlocalized and 
multiplied by infinity, they are unthinkable—then the assertion 
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of their existence becomes nothing but the blank form of a 
thought—expresses a pseud-idea.” 


In conclusion, speaking of the contention of the Naturalists 
that we can not form any conception of the energy which pervades 
infinity, Mr. Spencer says: 


“There is no pleasure in the consciousness of being an infinites- 
imal bubble on a globe that is itself infinitesimal compared with 
the totality of things. Those on whom the unpitying rush of 
changes inflicts sufferings which are often without remedy, tind 
no consolation in the thought that they are at the mercy of blind 
forces which cause, indifferently, now the destruction of a sun 
and now the death of an animalcule. Contemplation of a uni- 
verse which is without conceivable beginning or end, and without 
intelligible purpose, yields no satisfaction. The desire to know 
what it all means is no less strong in the agnostic than in others, 
and raises sympathy with them. Failing utterly to find any in- 
terpretation himself, he feels a regretful inability to accept the 
interpretation they offer.” 


DEMOCRACY AND RELIGION. 


OES the modern mind see in religion “simply one of the 
phases of our many-sided human life”? Is it true that “we 
no longer regard religion as a supernatural factor, forced by irre- 
sistible grace upon the natural man,” and that instead “we look 
upon it as a gracious attitude and activity native to the soul”? 
So Rev. Joseph H. Crooker (Unitarian clergyman of Helena, 
Mont.) asserts, in the June number of 7he New World, where 
he further says that we have ceased, on the other hand, to think 
of the Church as based upon superstition and built in selfishness, 
the product of priestly cunning, and as keeping in servitude the 
spirits of men; that “we see rather in all religious creeds and 
organizations, Christian or otherwise, the flowering of thought 
and the mechanism of sentiment, intent on the training of hu- 
manity in the divine life, by symbols that impart sanctity and by 
services that evolve spirituality.” Following this line of thought, 
Mr. Crooker concludes that Christianity is simply one of the great 
religions, rather than a unique system of imparted truth. He 
says: 

“We may call it the most glorious, highway of humanity, but 
we must admit that there are other paths that lead to the heights 
of life where the peace of God dwells. To take any other posi- 
tion is to strip man of his humanity and God of his divinity. 
What makes man divinely human is his sonship—a sonship, not 
miraculous and indirect, but native and immediate. The only 
sonship that is adequate, either as science or as religion, is that 
which belongs to a man, not as a Christian, a Jew, or a Brah- 
man, but asa human being. For when we think of Providence 
as a system of favoritism, allowing the machinery of creation to 
produce annually millions of outcasts that are made simply to be 
damned, while a few only are forced into the way of salvation— 
then surely we become atheists and convert nature into achaos of 
hate. The fact is that man is fully understood and God most 
highly honored only when we accept the universality of religion, 
and the universality of religion sufficient unto salvation. Relig- 


ion never seems so strong and lovely as when considered a his- 
toric factor at work everywhere.” 


Mr. Crooker sees in Science the great revelator, holding out the 
torch of truth to make plain the ways of God. Education, he 
conceives, provides the method that translates the truth of science 
into life; and Democracy provides a platform of equality where 
each individual may stand in his integrity, “while the emancipa- 
ting and enriching agencies of Science, Education, and Philan- 
thropy operate to mold him to the pattern of the perfect man.” 
Mr. Crooker gives expression to further views, as follows : 

“One of the greatest changes that democracy will make in 
religion will be to give religious thought a new point of view. 
This change is already in progress, and it has proceeded farther 
than most of us are aware. The old theology started with tlre 
assumption of God’s sovereignty, and drew out the ways of Prov- 
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idence and the duties of man from this central theorem. Here is 
the starting-point of Calvinism, the prolific seed-plot of those 
horrible decrees that plucked mercy from the heart of the Father 
in heaven and pity from the breast of the child on Earth. It 
found a strong expression in Dr. Charles Hodge of Princeton, 
who contended that the Almighty elects some to salvation by 
irresistible grace without any reference to conduct or character, 
simply to show his love, while he elects others, the vast majority 
of the race, to everlasting damnation by decrees as irresistible, 
simply to show his justice. In other words, humanity is to God 
merely so much dumb material, in whose tears and smiles this 
grim potentate reveals the freaks of an inscrutable choice. The 
fate of millions flows from a hidden spring over which our own 
morality has no influence; and it falls regardless of any rights 
that man may have. .This was the policy of many an ancient 
despot in times when it was held that the king can do no wrong, 
and when the individual simply existed to support or defend a 
throne. Then the king was everything, and the mere man was 
nothing. 

“To-day we practise on Earth a different policy, and we trace 
up to God a different Providence. Democracy has made us feel 
that no man shall be the mere sport of any despot, human or 
celestial. Even God himself is bound by the obligations of 
Fatherhood. ‘The parental act carries with it responsibilities that 
put a check upon wilful caprice. We reverently affirm that God 
Almighty has no right to save or damn a soul simply to please 
himself. In the making of that soul, the Infinite obligated him- 
self to regard the interests of the finite. Thus we work out our 
theology from a new center. We make it homocentric. We 
must start from the true man to arrive at an adequate God. We 
forge no bonds and woes out of an unscrutable sovereignty in 
God, but we begin with the divine in man and build up to the 
God over all.” 


Mr. Crooker believes that “the practical and humane spirit of 
democracy is swiftly swinging religion toward ministries that 
center in the good of man.” In conclusion he says: 


“On the platform of modern thought, there is no place for 
Jesus as a sacrificial mediator. Modern science discredits and 
the modern state disallows such a scheme. But there is open 
still for him a larger and nobler ministry. It is, however, as 
prophet rather than as priest, as inspirer rather than as inter- 
cessor, as a revelator of human possibility rather than as a pur- 
chaser of pardon. When the spirit of democracy shall have fully 
recreated religious thought and feeling, nothing will seem more 
untrue and offensive than the language which gives to Jesus a 
part to play in a monarchical scheme of atonement. The relig- 
ious side of human equality will be fully realized in the conviction 
of an equal and direct sonship for all men. Then priesthoods 
will cease; hierarchies will fade, and mediatorial offices will seem 
profanities. Then the soul will claim its direct access to the 
Father; and Jesus will be supremely honored as one who showed 
us how to abide in God by living divinely in the service of love.” 





AN UNREAD BOOK OF THE BIBLE. 


FORCEFUL and eloquent plea for a larger and more intel- 
ligent reading by Christian people of The Song of Solomon 
is put forth by Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis, in the columns of 
lhe Northern Christian Advocate. Dr. Griffis deplores the 
fact that the Song of Songs has been literally put upon the top 
shelf in modern times by preachers and Bible readers. Many of 
those who do venture to read and preach from it, felt it incum- 
bent upon them to cover it over with a “whitewash of tradition 
and allegory.” As we now have it, in the Revised Version, says 
Dr. Griffis, there is no longer any excuse for treating the Song as 
something to be shunned or neglected. The text has been won- 
derfully improved by the Revisers and the true beauty and mean- 
ing of the book have been brought out as never before. It is gen- 
erally agreed among Hebrew scholars that the Song is a dramatic 
poem in five movements or divisions and fourteen scenes. Dr. 
Griffis writes : 
_ “There is not in the whole poem of five thousand words one 
impure thought, or evil suggestion, unless it be at one point from 
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the polygamist king who has disobeyed his God and the law of 
Israel. True poetry pulses in every stroke, the images are vivid, 
the passion of true love is ardent, and all is glowing and per- 
fumed, as in the Oriental style, but both language and thought 
are pure. The snowy-minded maiden, the man of purest 
thought, the white-haired Christian who expects absolute stain- 
lessness in God’s Word, can read the poem from beginning to 
end without finding one phrase or thought to object to, if he will 
but make some reasonable allowance for Oriental poetry and 
warm expressions which may pass beyond the limit of our colder 
occidental and modern tastes.” 


Those persons who were troubled because in the old version the 
name of God did not appear will find their objection removed in 
the Revised Version, where the name of Jehovah is used just 
where it always has been used in the Hebrew. It occurs in 
chapter viii. 17: 


‘“*For love is strong as death ; 
Jealousy is cruel as the grave: 
The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 
A very flame of the Lord.” 


The whole motive of the Song is found in this passage, accord- 
ing to Dr. Griffis’s interpretation. /¢ zs Jove. Men are here 
taught that love is “the divine lightning,” God's fire. It is not 
to be abused or degraded to the whim, the fancy, or the lust even 
of a king. It is also asked that as love plays such a prominent 
part in the thoughts, conversations, dreams, hopes, and ambitions 
of men the world around, would not our Heavenly Father give us 
in His divine Word some clear direction as to how to love? 


“The answer [says Dr. Griffis] is in the Song of Songs. In 
only five thousand words we have the clear picture of a pure 
woman. She is tempted as a woman is most tempted, yet she 
rises victorious above all strain and test. As Job came forth 
from his intellectual and spiritual trials, God rewarding him by 
walking with him, so the Shulammite, true to her betrothed, 
resisting blandishments of aking, and the temptations of a palace 
and harem, true alike to her God and her lover, comes forth 
queen and victor.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE United Presbyterians, who recently held their General Assembly in 
Pittsburg, also had the question of seminary control to consider. Action 
was taken in the matter inline with that of the other Presbyterian Assembly 
and with even a larger degree of unanimity. Zhe United Presbyterian 
says in regard tothis subject: ‘‘ Whether or not the Assembly shall have 
the power of veto and removalin case of unsoundness of faith is not now 
an open question. Whether wisely or not, the Church has given to the 
General Assembly that new power. The action of the General Assembly 
recognizes the rights of the synods in control of the existing seminaries. 
The overtures are enacted as permanent law, but the actual transfer of 
control to the Assembly has not yet been made by the synods.” 


THERE is quite a row between English and American missionaries in 
Japan. The latter claim that their work 1s of greater importance than that 
of their British confréres, because America spends much more money on 
her missions than England. The English declare that this does not prove the 
merit of American mission work, as it is quite possible that five pounds of 
English money spent judiciously may do as much good as double that 
amount of American funds. This line of argument is rather curious as 
coming from Englishmen, for they have always claimed that their better 
financial backing gave them advantage over their continental brethren. 


Two English religious editors are entitled to the credit of bringing out 
two of the most popular story-writers of the day. Dr. Robertson Nicoll of 
The British Weekly was the discoverer of “Ian Maclaren," author of ‘* The 
Bonnie Brier Bush;”’ and the editor of Zhe Christian Leader bears the 
same high and honorable relation to S. R. Crockett, whose “Stickit Minis- 
ter” has brought him so much well-deserved popularity. Both of these 
writers, by the way, are non-conformist clergymen of the Free Church of 
Scotland. 


The Pittsburg Christian Advocate thinks that some important reforms 
ought to be made in our funeral services. It says: ‘‘ Formerly a funeral 
sermon had to be preached at all funerals. We have gotten away from 
this, but not far enough. A simpler service consisting wholly of singing, 
Scripture reading and prayer, and then the burial service at the grave, 
would be much more becoming and impressive.” 


MR. S. R. CROCKETT, the author of ‘* The Stickit Minister,” gives to 7he 
New Age this estimate of the late Charles H. Spurgeon: “ He still seems to 
me the greatest of all preachers, and to this day I constantly read his 
sermons both for the value of their matter and for their stern nervous 
Envlish. If he had been a writer instead of a preacher he would have 
rivaled John Bunyan.” 
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CRISPI AND THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 


HE late elections in Italy mark an epoch in Italian history, and 
may largely influence European politics. For the first time 
the Chamber of Deputies is divided into something like two com- 
pact parties: those who support Crispi, and hisopponents. From 
the begirning of the campaign the “Italian Bismarck” formed 
the center of the struggle, which reached its climax when he 
made a pointed speech in defense of his own actions in the Teatro 
Argentina in Rome (May 23). During the course of his speech 
the Premier made the following declarations: 


“The Chamber was unable to perform its duties, it had become 
a tribune from which calumniators hurled their attacks at the 
members of the Cabinet. But I have resisted the system of 
bringing about Ministerial crises by unjust accusations against 
the Ministers. This inflamed the Opposition to such an extent 
that they hoped for the defeat of our troops in Africa, which hope 
was happily not realized. The foreign relations of Italy were 
never better than at present. The Budget has been reduced 80 
million lira [$16,000,000], the receipts have increased over 100 
million lira, and a sound financial policy has been established. 
Emigration has decreased, the credit of the country is improved, 
and the deposits in the savings-banks increased 60 million lira. 
We are accused of reactionary politics, but we are willing to de- 
fend our policy; the Opposition parties are unable to form a 
government. I am willing to resign when I can do so with the 
certainty that the welfare of the country is established.” 


Signor Crispi’s speech made a good deal of astir. The Ofzn- 


zone, Rome, said: 


“The speech reveals the effervescent passion of a man who 
feels deeply all the insults which have been heaped upon him, and 
who is nevertheless proud in the knowledge that he has done 
much good service to his country. We would have wished that 
he had expressed himself less violently, but we can understand 
the feelings which guided his utterances. Perhaps Signor Crispi 
has slightly exaggerated the reforms which have been brought 
about, but every unprejudiced person must acknowledge that he is 
of great value to the country.” 


The Popolo Romano, Rome, thought the speech unnecessarily 
bitter, but acknowledged that the Opposition parties first inau- 
gurated that mode of argument. The Opposition papers try to 
comfort their readers by saying that the majority gained by 
Crispi is not large enough, especially as all his enemies were 
reelected. The Derztto, Rome, says: 


“The Government has failed to obtain that overwhelming ma- 
jority which would prove that the country has perfect confidence 
in the Ministers. As a matter of fact, the position of the Cham- 
ber with regard to the Government remains unaltered. In a 
country like Italy the Cabinet influences the elections, and it 
suffers a defeat if the majority returned is not overwhelming. 
Besides there are many uncertain elements among the Ministeri- 
als. A definite opinion can not be expressed until the Chamber 
has been in session.” 


Similar hopes are expressed by the enemies of the Crispi Gov- 
ernment outside of Italy. The French Press hoped for his fall, 
as the Radicals are opposed to the Triple Alliance. The Fzyaro, 
Paris, claims that Crispi unduly influenced the elections, yet 
without the results wished for. The Fzgaro says: 


“The whole of the Opposition returns to Monte Citorio, 
strengthened by a few additional Socialists, and the Government 
Party is weakened by the loss of the few members who really 
were of value. It is hardly likely that the Chamber will do good 
work. Crispi’s behavior has caused many difficulties, and his 
alleged victory is of little importance.” 


The German papers, on the other hand, look upon Crispi’s vic- 
tory as complete, and regard the Triple Alliance as strengthened. 
The Vossische Zettung, Berlin, thinks Crispi did not influence 
the elections, which resulted in a vote of confidence from the 
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country. The English papers write in a similar strain, the S¢, 
James's Gazette pointing out that the Catholics voted largely for 
Crispi. The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, does not believe that the 
majority will decrease. The paper says: 


“It is very likely that the members of his party will loyally 
assist the Premier in carrying through reforms. ‘The elections 
had too much a personal character to doubt this. The great 
majority of the people made up their mind that Crispi must re- 
main in office. His friends will stand by him, Italy can for once 
be governed—and that is highly necessary.” 


The only fraction of the Opposition which returns to the Cham- 
ber with increased strength, is the Socialist. It holds now 17 
seats, as against 5 in the former Parliament. 


HOW THE JAPANESE REGARD EUROPEAN 
INTERFERENCE. 


HERE was little rejoicing in Japan when the ratification of 

the treaty of peace was announced to the public. An im- 

perial rescript had informed the nation that Japan found it nec- 
essary to give way to the pressure of Russia and her allies, and 
the Province of Liao-Tung, the scene of many Japanese victories, 
was to be left to China. For a while the Japanese Government 
exercised strict censorship, and papers containing articles likely 
to inflame the population were immediately suppressed. Lately, 
however, this restriction seems to have beenremoved. The Gov- 
ernment organs still discuss the question of the day in a moderate 
tone, but the Opposition and the Nativists make ample use of 
their liberty, and if Japan is eventually forced to take up arms 
against one or more of the Powers, the Government will have the 
excuse that public opinion demanded a war. The /z/z Shimpo, 
Tokyo, discusses the problem in a very calm tone. The paper 
does not think that Japan has lost in prestige by giving way to 


the coalition of European Powers. It says: 


“That Japan should adopt, in connection with the termination 
of the war, the friendly advice of the three European Powers, 
and that, by consulting the interests of the country, she should 
be led to give up the possession of the Liao-Tung peninsula, is a 
course of action which has many parallels in modern history. 
To chafe because the three Powers interfered in the affairs of 
Japan, is just as silly as to be offended with tradesmen because 
they ask high prices. Just as tradesmen are simply anxious to 
attend to their own interests, so are nations. 

“Nevertheless the people, not content with the present state of 
affairs, should steadily and indefatigably strive to strengthen 
national power, so that, in any future emergency in the East, 
Japan may be able to act in an independent manner. Not only 
would it be possible to put aside the intervention of foreign 
Powers, but Japan herself would be in a position to interfere in 
all cases where her interests are affected.” 


Other Tokyo papers are less inclined to agree that Japan acted 
in a manner befitting her position. The Maznichi Shimbun 
says: 


“If Japan is to regard herself as a great Power in the world, 
she must have courage to defy, if necessary, all the rest of the 
world. Unless such a spirit is manifested, Japan’s newly gained 
influence is destined to disappear in the face of a regenerated 
China. It was by intense loyalty and patriotism that the Japa- 
nese won their battles in China, and armed with this weapon Japan 
could hold her own even if all the other armies of the world were 
ranged against her. Japan should stand firm. Her opponents 
are formidable only in appearance; in reality they have no great 
strength.” 


The Yorodzu plainly threatens a revolution if too much com- 
plaisance is shown by the Government in dealing with the Powers: 
“The Government may have feared that the comments of the 


Press would aggravate the situation, or it may have been fright- 
ened ottt of its wits. We have too much faith in the present 


Government’s pacific policy to predict that it will essay another 
struggle, this time with the European coalition; but the people 
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would rather risk national existence by fighting the combination. 
The demands formulated by Russia are simply preposterous. 
Her actions are nothing short of piracy, and if the Government 
beats a hasty retreat before the Russians, everything is lost. 
Civil war will break out, the country will go to pieces—a prospect 
compared with which the war with Russia is a small affair. .. . 
The so-called combination of France, Germany, and Russia, 
formidable as it looks, is in truth an airy business. It is destined 
to collapse like a soap-bubble or a Mandarin’s bombastic talk.” 


The Nippon confines itself to a brief remark: “An imperial 
rescript has been issued,” says the paper, “and who that has 
blood in his veins can read it without shedding tears?” The 
Mezamashi says the “friendly advice” of the Powers should 
always be remembered by the people, who should be resolved to 
pay the Powers out on some future day. 

Meanwhile the tone of the European Press indicates that France 
and Germany are not prepared to follow Russia's lead in every 
phase of the Russo-Japanese imbroglio. In Germany the opin- 
ion prevails that little is to be gained by making an enemy of 
Japan. 

Bismarck’s paper, the Hamburger Nachrichten, thinks the 
Government was too hasty. The bonds of sympathy between 
Japan and Germany have received a rude shock, for Germany’s 
trade interests could very well have been looked after without 
joining the coalition against Japan. And other Conservative 
papers write in the same strain. On the whole the present atti- 
tude of public opinion is best expressed by the Voss¢sche Zettung, 
Berlin, which says: 


“Russia has shown her hand too soon. Russia wants to obtain 
all the advantages of the war for herself; that is proved by her 
intention to occupy Korea, and the demand that Port Lazareff 
should be given up to her. Luckily Japan has thwarted these 
plans by refusing to retire from Korea, and by her determination 
to hold Port Arthur and Wei-Hai-Wei until the indemnity is paid 
infull. ‘Japan must not be allowed to close China against the 
world’s trade,’ said the Russian Government in its note to the 
Powers. And now Russia would like to withhold the world’s 
trade from China. But neither France nor Germany will agree 
to this. If Russia thinks it necessary to push her claims by force 
of arms she will have to bear the consequences alone. Neither 
her Siberian army nor her fleet are a match against Japan, and 
as all supplies and reinforcements would have to be sent by way 
of the Suez Canal, Russia’s chances of defeat are greater than 
those of victory.” 


M. de Chaudardy, ex-Ambassador of France in Russia, says 
in the #z7garo that France must not forget Alsace-Lorraine, and 
many Frenchmen regard the claims of Russia as exorbitant. 
What these claims are is duly set forth in the Movoye Vremya, 
St. Petersburg, which writes as follows: 

“If the Empire is to hold that position in Eastern Asia which 
is really its due, Korea must be annexed. The sooner Russian 
troops take possession of that country the better. Wecould then 
hope to exercise a wholesome influence over China, which, as 
yet, is entirely independent of us for geographical reasons. With 
Korea in our hands, we could watch the rivalry of the other 
Powers with equanimity. It is not necessary to search for spe- 
cial rights to invade Korea—éeati possidentes is the principle of 
modern diplomacy.” 

Count Tatitshew nevertheless explains in the Russky Wiestnik 
that Russia has a legal right to annex Korea. The treaty of 1885 
between Korea and Russia allows the latter country to exercise a 

protectorate ” over the former, should another Power interfere 
in the internal affairs of Korea. 

The Spanish papers, Liberal as well as Conservative, agree 
that Spain must assist the three Powers in case serious difficulties 
arise. Spain has in the East some twenty ships; only five or six 
of these, however, are of modern type. On the other hand, the 
Spanish forces in the Philippines are considerable, and would 
prove no small factor in case of a war. The Correspondencia de 
‘a Espana, Madrid, declares that the Powers admire Spain for 
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the spirit with which she has given to understand that she will 
not see the Eastern Question settled without guarding her inter- 
ests. The Efoca, Madrid, says: 


“The Japanese need not be put out because we choose to guard 
the interests of our colonies. It is only another proof that Japan 
is accepted throughout the world as a great Power. Besides, 
even if Spain had acted in a similar manner with England, Japan 
would not have benefited by it. England's platonic friendship 
is not of any great value. Nor is Spain’s attitude incompatible 
with her reserve where European matters are on the board; the 
defense of the Eastern colonies is of too great importance to be 
regarded lightly.” 


ANTI-BIMETALISM IN GERMANY. 


HE anti-bimetalist agitation is gaining strength in Ger- 
many. Nearly all industrial and commercial interests are 
ranged on the side of the gold-standard, and it is very doubtful 
that the International Bimetalist Conference proposed in the 
Reichstag will really be called together. ‘‘ Absurdity is trumps,” 
says the Va/zon, Berlin, but even with this greatest of all cards 
the bimetalists, it thinks, will not win the game. We quote from 
it as follows: 


“With the exception of a few cranks, all the representatives of 
industry and trade in Germany refuse to have anything to do with 
bimetalism. Besides, all the laboring classes, as far as they are 
influenced by the Socialists, also defend the gold-standard; not 
because they love the capitalists, but because they are aware that 
the destruction of the gold-standard would hurt most the labor- 
ers. The Agrarians have a confused idea that the destruction of 
our present monetary system would tend to raise the prices of 
agricultural produce and assist in the payment of debts. The 
Chancellor of the Empire has an idea that Germany is the last 
country in the world likely to benefit by the introduction of 
bimetalism. He hopes to ward off the Agrarians by promises, 
but he is mistaken; they will force him to call an international 
conference if he continues to show want of determination. Yet 
he still can withdraw. Nobody has, so far, been able to formu- 
late a proper program for the intended conference. All the 
Chancellor has to do is to acknowledge openly that he is just as 
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GRAF MIRBACH SHOWING BIMETALISM IN THE “ PROPER LIGHT.” 
—Aladderadatsch, Berlin 
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little able to suggest a feasible program as every one else, and 
he is safe from humiliation of a worse kind.” 


Professor Lexis, who formerly advocated international legisla- 
tion to raise the price of silver, now comes forward with the ac- 
knowledgment that he has no longer any sympathies for a double 
standard. In a pamphlet recently published by him at Dresden 
he says: 

“International bimetalism would not really benefit agricultural 
interests. Supposing the price of wheat really doubles in all 
countries, what good would that do the Germans if the foreign 
producers are able to continue underselling our farmers?.. . 
Coin will become a standard only within a short time, and asa 
mere standard only one metal can be used by anation. Whether 
countries with an inferior civilization adopt silver as a standard, 
is of little importance. In countries of the highest development 
gold must measure value, altho silver may preserve a secondary 
place as coin. The instinct of the English will prevent their 
silver men from making an impression, and Germany cannot 
afford to enter into dangerous experiments.” 


The Kladderadatsch, Berlin, represents Graf Mirbach as hold- 
ing forth in the Reichstag on the advantages of bimetalism. It 
is, of course, a difficult thing to make the bimetalist pair of 
“Frankfurters” look as large as the big, fat sausage of the gold 
standard. But it can be done, if you show things “in a proper 
light,” and the noble Count endeavors to convert his fellow repre- 
sentatives by an exhibition of his powers as a “shadow artist. ”— 
Translated for Tue Literary DIcEstT. 


Germany’s Struggles Against the Standard Oil Company.— 
The enormous rise in the price of oil is little to the taste of the 
Germans, and they are at present busily engaged in devising 
some means to become independent of the Standard Oil Trust. 
Inventors are busy, and it is not improbable that the export of 
coal oil to the European Continent will be materially lessened in 
the near future. Many attempts are made to construct spirit- 
lamps which will supersede the time-honored petroleum lights. 
Emperor William II., who takes a lively interest in the develop- 
ment of home industries, and is anxious to see Germany as inde- 
pendent of foreign importations as possible, recently granted an 
audience to Director Helfft, the inventor of a spirit-lamp which is 
rapidly gaining in popularity. The Nachrichten, Berlin, in 
speaking of this audience, says: 

“Director Helfft brought several of these lamps with him. 
They all gave an excellent light, much superior to that of the 
oil-lamps. The Emperor showed great interest, and asked for in- 
formation about the incandescent nets used to increase the light. 
He mentioned the subject of explosions of oil-lamps, which cause 
much loss of life annually. Director Helfft threw one of the 
lamps down, but there was no explosion, and the spirits did not 
even ignite in the sand. The Emperor then spoke of the great 
advantages to the country which would follow the general intro- 
duction of spirit-lamps. ‘I would be very happy,’ he said, ‘if my 
Maerkers [the people of the Mark Brandenburg, the oldest posses- 
sion of the Hohenzollerns] would make light out of their pota- 
toes.’ He hoped that smaller lamps, suitable for the very poor- 
est, would be constructed.” 


The Hamburger Nachrichten, Hamburg, declares that the 
German Government is determined to introduce a bill in the 
Reichstag for the purpose of raising the duty on refined oil and 
lowering that on the raw article. The Government hopes that 
this will enable native refiners to beat their American competitors, 
and frustrate the endeavors of the Standard Oil Company to keep 
the oil at its present high price.— 7ranslated for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





IT is probably not generally known that some fortifications have been in 
process of construction at the mouth of the Elbe, to protect the Baltic Canal 
until the Cuxhaven naval port is finished. Shell fired from the guns of 
these makeshift batteries went to a distance of 20 kilometers (124 miles). 
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RAVAGES OF ALCOHOL IN FRANCE. 


HERE is a marked increase in the demand for restrictive 
legislation with regard to the sale of alcoholic stimulants 
in European countries. The means which prominent Europeans 
begin to suggest to combat the evil smack at times of the sugges- 
tions of American Prohibitionists. Thoughtful Germans are 
alarmed at the increase in the consumption of beer. Patriotic 
Frenchmen are still more alarmed by the increase of the con- 
sumption of spirits in France. The celebrated Paris specialist 
for the treatment of the insane, Dr. Legrain, has published a 
work entitled “Social Degeneration and Alcoholism,” in which 
he describes the ravages of spirituous liquor upon the French 
nation. We present a résumé of his observations: 


“Since the appearance of the phylloxera, alcoholism has in- 
creased to an alarming extent in France. ‘The insect has de- 
stroyed the vineyards, and the hitherto cheap and plentiful Je/z¢ 
bleue or vin ordinaire, has been replaced by dangerous spirits, 
especially absinthe. The results are becoming more and more 
apparent. Crime has increased, and it is more difficult than 
formerly to reform the criminals. The prisoner's dock is filled 
with youthful offenders whose heads, at the first glance, reveal 
their descent from habitual drunkards. The number of saloons 
has increased tenfold within a few years. Unfortunately there 
is no restriction in this. The cadaret is the parlor and the office 
of the workingmen ; they are in debt to the liquor-sellers, and the 
latter rule the elections. ‘Treating’ is very common, and the 
children have to go hungry. It is not easy to determine 
whether the increase of alcoholism and of poverty has helped to 
swell the number of saloons, or the saloons are responsible for 
drunkenness and penury. Most likely there is a reciprocal con- 
nection between them. Asa matter of fact, the barracks, prisons, 
insane asylums, and factories are surrounded by a perfect net of 
saloons, whose poisonous influence is apparent to all, and against 
whom the machinery of legislation should be put in motion. The 
students, too, visit the ca/¢ far oftener than formerly, altho they 
have much more to learn and their studies ought to be carried on 
more earnestly, especially in the medical faculty. Even college 
boys are met with who need the whole street for themselves, and 
it is doubtful whether the teachers always set a good example. 
There is also an alarming increase in the number of drunken 
women. The police certainly do not fulfil their duties. The 
saloons are open much longer than the law allows and drunkards 
are not interfered with in the streets. The judges are no less lax 
than the police. The law permits a judge to remove the children 
of a drunkard beyond his reach, but the judges fear to interfere 
with parental authority and assist in the destruction of the young 
generation. And not only are the soldiers supplied with absinthe 
but the inmates of prisons also can obtain alcohol. Not even 
the insane asylums are free from it, altho, in the majority of the 
insane, the loss of reason may be traced to drunkenness. ‘Let 
us have the courage to acknowledge it,’ says Legrain, in ‘certain 
asylums even ordinary insane people are given the chance to get 
drunk. How much more those who suffer from alcoholism! The 
sale of wine and beer should be prohibited, not on paper only. 
Let us acknowledge that some of the officials find the sale of 
prohibited spirits a rich source of income and would not easily 
consent to give up its advantages.’ ” 


The author has, with great patience, looked up the record of 215 
families in which drunkenness is hereditary. He found that the 
vice is transmitted in most cases to the children of drunkards, 
and thinks it is impossible to expect temperate habits in th« 
descendants of intemperate people. His researches revealed the 
following facts : 


The number of individuals who, in the first generation, re- 
vealed an abnormal state of the nervous system was 508, and 16> 
of these were totally depraved. Many are subject to fits, espe- 
cially in childhood; others are weak in the chest and are them- 
selves drunkards. In the second generation things are sti! 
worse. The idiots are in the majority in this generation, whic 
is totally unfit to continue the human race, and becomes a burden 
to society. Many of these depraved are subject to moral insan- 
ity. Prostitutes and persons with unnatural tastes fill their ranks 
from this generation. In the case of marriages between persons 
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thus weighed down by the sins of their ancestors, premature 
births and still-born children are very numerous. A union of 
drunkards and epileptics nearly always results in the birth of 
children inclined to drunkenness and suffering from epileptic fits. 
In the third generation the family of the drunkard dies out. 


The author acknowledges that the Legislature ought to assist 
in combating the evil, altho moral influence alone is likely to prove 
effective in the end. The educational system by which children 
in the schools of this country are taught that alcohol is injurious 
in its effects upon the system is also advocated by him. Hissug- 
gestions run as follows: 


Alcohol must be taxed to a greater extent; wine, cider, and 
beer should be made as cheap as possible. [French beer is very 
light.] The number of distilleries should be reduced, and strong 
measures adopted to guard against the adulteration of wines and 
liquors. Coffee, tea, chocolate, and sugar should be made cheaper. 
Judges must be permitted to commit dangerous drunkards to 
prison or the asylum until they have been cured. Even institutes 
for the cure of alcoholism, such as are to be foundin Switzerland, 
England, and the United States, must have somewhat of the 
character of a prison. Frenchmen love liberty too dearly to re- 
main in an asylum until their cure is complete, unless they are 
kept there by force. The formation of temperance societies is 
another means to combat the evil. As yet there is only one such 
society in France and it is hardly known. Above all, the grow- 
ing generation must be taught their danger. Teachers and phy- 
sicians must work hand in hand. Only by warning the young 
can alcoholism be combated successfully. 





WHAT SHOULD CANADA’S FLAG BE LIKE? 


(= Canadian neighbors are at present much interested in 

the question of a new flag for the Dominion. Hitherto 
Canadian vessels have hoisted, as a distinguishing mark, the 
British red ensign, with the arms of the Dominion in the lower 
right-hand corner. Many objections are offered to this, and new 
designs have been made. Dr. Sandford Fleming, in 74e Week, 
Toronto, proposes a star with as many points as there are prov- 
inces. With many Canadians this suggestion finds favor. 
Others, however, declare that the star reminds them too much of 
the United States. Dr. Fleming enumerates his objections to 
the flag now in use as foliows: 


“(1) The heraldic device is exceedingly complicated and can 
only be introduced with difficulty. (2) It is not easily distin- 
guishable on vessels seen from a distance. (3) There is no prec- 
edent on any flag of the mother-country for the introduction of 
such a combination. The flag on which the British arms are dis- 
played is the royal standard, which is hoisted only when a mem- 
ber of the royal family is present. The British arms are never 
associated with the Union Jack on any flag, and the introduc- 
tion of the escutcheon of the Dominion on the red ensign, to de- 
note the national flag of Canada, is obviously without war- 
a 

“Two emblems have been proposed as substitutes for the her- 
aldic arms attempted to be introduced (1) a beaver; (2) a maple 
leaf. So far as simplicity is concerned no objection can be raised 
to either. The question, however, arises, Is either, in other re- 
spects, suitable? The beaver may appropriately enough be taken 
to signify industry, a quality which can not be too highly com- 
mended, but industry is not everything in the life of a nation. 
There are other members of the same natural order (Rodenzéza), 
such as rats and mice, not less active and industrious than the 
beaver, and for this quality alone no one would dream of select- 
ing one of these vermin for our national emblem. The lion, the 
bear, and the eagle have been chosen for such purposes by other 
nations to indicate bravery, but I am not aware that courage is 
one of the qualities for which the beaver is famed. 

“The maple leaf, whatever its recommendations, can not be 
held to represent unity. In a forest of maples the single leaf is 
but one of the vast number in the countless foliage. Nor can it 
be appropriately taken as signifying permanency, as every maple 
leaf disappears with the summer of its life. If a single green 
leaf be plucked it shrivels in a few hours; if it be pressed to 
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retain its form, it becomes as fragile as glass. In no form has 
the maple leaf the quality of the endurance which we desire to 
have associated with our national emblem, and I am at a loss to 
understand what special connection it has with Canadian history 
to lead to its selection for such a purpose. 

“In my humble judgment we could with great propriety append 
to the red ensign a single large white star, with points represent- 
ing each Province radiating from acommon center. At the pres- 
ent time we have seven Provinces in the Dominion, and conse- 
quently such a star would have seven points. With additiona: 
Provinces the element of constancy of design would be obtained 
by increasing the points of the star, one for each new Province. 

“In this proposal we would have all that can be claimed for 
simplicity of design. <A large white star on the lower quarter of 
the fly of the British red ensign would be seen at any distance 
the flag itself could be observed; it would be a symbol of unity, 
and would represent the ‘many’ combined in ‘one.’ A star, more- 
over, is an object of symmetry and beauty. The star of Canada 
displayed on the red ensign of the Empire would soon be known 
wherever a Canadian ship sailed; while in our own land it would 
be hailed with pride and affection by every Canadian youth. In 
all parts of the world it would be recognized as the Northern Star 
of America, the meteor flag of the Dominion.” 


The following, by Mr. E. M. Chadwick, states the objections 
of loyal Canadians to the adoption of a star as an emblem. 


“If there is one thing more than another which should be care- 
fully avoided, it is anything which is un-British, or Republican, 
or which might be regarded as an imitation of our neighbors to 
the south; and the adoption of a star asanational emblem would 
offend in each one of these three particulars. The star in the 
Amerian flag represents Republicanism, pure and simple, the 
stripes, on the other hand, having been taken from a British flag 
—the East Indian. A star would be a complete novelty for 
Canada, and is for that reason objectionable, when it is quite 
feasible to adopt another badge which is at once simple, heraldic, 
and universally recognized as Canadian, and appeals to national 
sentiment as much—the maple leaf; which has also the advan- 
tage that it possesses a natural variety and range of color which 
enables it to enter into any combination, or to be shown on a 
field of any color. If the maple leaf is adopted, it should be in 
the same elegant form in which it is already officially known.” 





Influenza and Alcohol in England.—‘“In his annual financial 
statement, last week,” says Zhe British Medical Journal, “the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer disclosed a curious fact about the 
consumption of rum. A few years ago Sir William Harcourt’'s 
predecessor called attention to what he designated a remarkable 
‘rush to rum,’ which he attributed to the then prevailing epidemic 
of influenza. Last year, for the first three quarters ending on 
December 31, 1894, there was no increase on the revenue from 
foreign spirits, notwithstanding an increased tax of sixpence; but 
in February last the receipts from rum rose to £100,000, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out that this was the period 
of the severe frost. So that the protracted cold weather, proba- 
bly aided in part by the recrudescence of influenza, seems to 
have induced the striking run uponrum. Other interesting par- 
ticulars were given by Sir William Harcourt. Brandy seems to 
be falling into disfavor, the revenue therefrom having fallen 
£127,000 short of the estimate, and £91,000 below the yield of 
1893-94, while in fifteen years the quantity has diminished 
1,000,000 gallons, or 21 per cent., tho the population has increased 
13 per cent. The consumption has been constantly on the de- 
crease, the receipts during the year having been less by £66,000 
than in the year preceding, and the quantity imported nearly 3% 
million gallons less than in 1875. It is to be hoped that the 
steadily increasing extension of sound teaching on the physiology 
and pathology of alcohol, especially as relative to extreme cold, 
will so enlighten the coming generation as to render such ‘rushes 
to rum’ less marked in the future.” 





DoEs Hongkong still deserve the name of “Gibraltar of the Far 
East”? The Hongkong Telegraph doubts it. Now that Japan has become 
a naval Power, and exceptionally strong fleets are maintained in the East 
by the European Governments, the island does not appear as invulnerable 
as it was at one time thought to be. The 7e/egrafh thinks England ought 
to extend her boundary in that quarter of the world, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A SIMPLE CIPHER THAT DEFIES 
UNRAVELING. 


HERE are those who go so far as to assert that no cipher 
can be invented by the wit of man that cannot be deci- 
phered by the same means. Perhaps not, but a method recently 
invented by a Frenchman, M. F. Delastelle, seems to come very 
near to satisfying the desired conditions. It is simplicity itself, 
and yet it is impossible to see how it could be solved without the 
key. Wetranslatea description given by A. Béligne in Le Revue 
Encyclopédigue, May 15. 

“The writing is done by the aid of an alphabet in which each 
letter is represented by two or three digits. Let us take first the 
alphabet of two digits; it is made up of the 25 arrangements of 5 
digits taken two by two, and the W, which is thus wanting, is 
represented, when needed, by two V’s. 

“Suppose, for example, the following alphabet, which we give 


in two forms, first in the order of the letters and then in the 
numerical order : 





A 24 N 15 II B 34 Y 
B II O 32 12 E 35 D 
Cc 54 tag 53 13 H 41 L 
D 35 O 21 14 K 42 R 
E 12 R 42 15 N 43 Z 
F 25 Ss 33 21 QO 44 I 
G 51 T 22 22 . 5 U 
H 13 U 45 23 X 51 G 
I 44 V 52 24 A 52 V 
| X =. 23 =. 8 3 
K 14 ei 31 J 54 OC 
L 41 Z 43 32 O 55 M 
M 55 


“Suppose that the phrase to be written is Zout va bien jusqgu'a 
présent [All is going well, so far]. We write our phrase, and 
then, vertically under each letter, we place the two digits that 
correspond to it, thus: 


TOUTVABIENJUSQUAPRESENT 
S°3.c4)e.S Bi 2 Had £5 4-9 -S ch 9.5 4.8 S22 118 
o.2 £2 6 FA. t te S48. B.A S.8 2.3 Soh 2 
X RVKBY ORCHBTFTLRGPNZTOV 


Now, reading the digits horizontally, we separate them by 
points into groups of two, associating the last digit of the first 
line with the first of the second line, and continuing thus through 
the second line as in the first. 

“Each horizontal couple will necessarily represent a letter, 
since our alphabet comprehends a// the possible arrangements of 
the five digits, two and two; we have, then, only to re-translate 
these numbers into letters to have our text in cipher: 


XRVKBYORCHBTFTLRGPNZTOV 


“But, if we would disconcert our translators still more, we 
may, instead of using the whole length of the phrase at once, 
cut in into fragments, equal or not, and do with each as we have 
just done for the entire phrase. 

“Thus, by cutting alternately into groups of 3 and 5 letters, 
we have: 

TOU TVABI ENJ Mra rae PRE SENT 
$3.4 3 §.32.4 22.3 ‘so Sass $8.3 2 
S26 £24.84 851 §.39 © 2.223 $2.62 
XRF FQRAK BOG ZAP é CHT JEOV 

“We can also give, in the words of the author, ‘a second turn of 
the key’ by translating anew, by the same method, the first cryp- 
togram, without changing the alphabet, but merely altering the 
manner of cutting into groups. 

“Let us take, for example, what we obtained in the last case, 
and retranslate it without breaking it into fragments: 


XRFFQRAKBOGZAFJCCHTJEOV 

rho tet BE oes sae 

2 §. 24.41.21.3 4.51.44.3 2.12.22 

ATAOQHC? DGXHPFGALQYGIOET 
“We firmly believe that such a cryptogram can defy the efforts 
of the most skilful decipherers. In fact we may say that, even at 
the first turn of the key, each letter of the cipher text is formed 
by the combination of two half-letters of the original—letters to 
whose position and composition there is noclew. At the second 
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‘turn of the key,’ the cipher is formed by the combination of ele- 
ments that are themselves the product of fragments of the orig- 
inal; each character of the cryptogram is thus formed of four 
quarters of letters of the original text. ... 

“The three-digit alphabet is given by arrangements of three 
digits three by three. As we thus have 27 numbers we must this 
time include the W and add a + to separate the words. . 

“ All that we have said of the two-digit system applies equally 
to that of three digits, so that no new explanation is necessary. 

“It remains only to say a word about the mode of construction 
of the alphabets; the inventor has not left this to chance, and 
he has had recourse to a method analogous to that of decimation 
—the old mode of punishment in which every tenth offender in a 
mutinous army was picked out for punishment. 

“We start from a determined letter—it is B in our example— 
and select the letters successively by counting always the same 
number ahead. The alphabet of which we have made use is 
made by taking every third letter, and the letters thus occur in 
the order B, E, H, K, N, Q, etc. [See the second arrangement, 
above.] Each of the letters in this order is then given one of the 
combinations of 2 or 3 digits in regular ascending order: 11, 12, 
13, etc., Or III, I12, 113, 121, 122, etc. 

“In this way it is not necessary to keep a copy of the alphabet, 
as it may be reconstructed easily when needed, simply by re- 
membering the starting-letter and the interval. 

“In fine, this mode of cryptography is not without its defects; 
it is very simple in principle and easy in use, but it demands, 
nevertheless, a certain amount of attention in application. An 
error of a figure or in splitting into groups would render the 
message indecipherable. Used with care, it seems to us very 
practical and very sure, and these two qualities are worth yet 
more than its incontestable originality."—7ranslated for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT, 





WHEN ARE WE OLD? 


T has been said that a man is as old as he feels, and a woman 
as old as she looks. The author of “How to be Happy 
Though Married” contributes a chatty paper on old age to Cham- 
bers’s Journal. Some of us, like this contributor, know middle- 
aged men who think it a hardship not to be allowed to play mar- 
bles and leap-frog. ‘The death of Matthew Arnold was caused, 
in his sixty-fifth year, by leaping over a fence in a fit of juvenile 
high spirits. The writer says: 


“Old age, then, does not depend on years so much as is gener- 
ally supposed ; but if we think only of years, when does it tap us 
on the shoulder and say that it has come to keep us company? 
This varies with each individual and the circumstances of his life. 
Aristotle said that a man is not at his best until forty-five. Other 
writers say that he is old then. The three-score years and ten of 
the Psalmist has been adopted by most people as the normal 
standard. Dr. John Gardner, who has written on ‘Longevity,’ 
remarks: ‘Long observation has convinced me that sixty-three 
is an age at which the majority of persons may be termed old.’ 

“This last age, however, is mere infancy compared with the 
ages said to have been attained by many people. Mr. C. Wal- 
ford, in his /usurance Guide, gives a list of two hundred and 
twenty persons who, he thinks, can be shown to have reached the 
age of one hundred and twenty years and upward. An American 
(Mr. Joseph Perkins) has published a work in which he records 
over ten thousand cases of centenarianism. .. . 

“One of the last services Dean Stanley did for Westminster 
Abbey was to cause the almost effaced inscription over the cele- 
brated Old Parr’s grave to be recut. It is as follows: ‘Tho: 
Parr of y* County of Salop. Borne in A‘ .1483. He lived in y* 
reigns of Ten Princes viz.: K. Edw. 4, K. Edw. 5, K. Rich. 3, 
K. Hen. 7, K. Hen. 8, K. Edw. 6, Q. Ma., Q. Eliz., K. Ja. & 
K. Charles. Aged 152 yeares, and was Buried Here Novemb. 
15, 16 ; 

“ert . not natural for the lives of men to be as short as they 
are. The law of Nature is that every animal should live five 
times the number of years it takes to reach maturity. In og 
case of man, this is twenty-one, so that the child born with : 
good constitution should, if he lived a perfectly healthy life, aed 
were not cut off by accidental destructive agencies, live one hun- 
dred and five years. There must be something wrong somewhere 


when he does not. There has been more or less of a murder or 
of a suicide, or the environment has been unsuitable.” 
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MARRIAGE IN JAPAN. 


N Japan, marriage is said to have only one object—the trans- 
mission of the paternal heritage. Among the very many 
curious customs attending Japanese marriages, the following are 
related in L’Echo de la Semaine, from which we translate and 


condense: 


In order to be able to inherit, it is necessary to have been 
born in wedlock, and also to be married. That is considered the 
most important point in marriage; all the rest is secondary. 

In books on marriage such counsels as the following are to 
be found: “Do not allow yourselves to be drawn aside by beauty. 
When a girl learns that a man desires to marry her, let her give 
frankly all the necessary information about her character, habits, 
and health, for thus will all misunderstandings and unpleasant- 
nesses be avoided.” 

The choice of a partner for life, especially when it is the case 
of choice of a husband, devolves entirely upon the parents. A 
well-trained, well-educated girl is not supposed to occupy herself 
about marriage; all she has to do is to obey her parents. Now- 
adays, however, the young ladies are beginning to have minds of 
their own, and occasionally to exercise their judgment. To des- 
ignate this new idea it has been necessary to invent a new word 
which is now included in the dictionaries—j7wu-kékhkon—marriage 
with free choice. 

The principal virtue sought for in a girl is patience. Divorce, 
for whatever reason, is considered a shame to a woman, No 
widow ot dévorcée who has any regard for her reputation will 
marry again. “No woman,” it has been said, “should have more 
than one husband in life, any more than a servant should serve 
two masters. ” 

Once married, a woman becomes a stranger to her own rela- 
tives. She belongs entirely to her husband. This idea was dis- 
tinctly marked in former times at the marriages of the grand 
noblesse, and I do not think that it has yet entirely died out. On 
leaving her paternal house to be married, a princess or daughter 
of a grand setgneur went out of the door of the dead, and her 
relatives strewed salt and ashes on the threshold, as they would 
have done after a corpse. 

Marriages are never made directly; intermediaries always 
play an important 7é/e. Friends of the families generally take 
that office. When the consent of the parents has been obtained 
it is arranged that the couple shall meet each other as if by acci- 
dent—at a party or at the theater. Afterward notification is 
made to the couple most concerned of the projected marriage. 
If they are well-educated and sensible, they declare that they are 
in accord with the wishes of their parents. Then the interme- 
diaries who are to take charge of all the necessary arrangements, 
are introduced. Bachelors, widowers, and widows are not al- 
lowed to act as intermediaries. 

The first step after the decisive interview is to send to the 
young lady certain presents which have been determined before- 
hand, the acceptance of which concludes the betrothal. ‘The pres- 
ents are as follows: 

1. Two pieces of red and white silk with multicolored linings. 
These silks must be wrapped up in separate pieces of sow ghthara, 
paper, fastened in the middle by akind of astring called mouzou- 
shik?, and which is used for no other purpose than to fasten such 
presents. The silks are accompanied by zoshZand katsouboushi, 
sorts of dried fish. 

2. ‘Two casks of saké or sak, a fermented liquor. 

3. A girdle, called 4ombou, and salted fish of various kinds, 
known as souroumé and tai. 


All these are carefully noted on a list or catalog which is sent 
with the presents. 

Naturally the poorer classes send much less costly presents. 
The value depends entirely on the wealth and social standing of 
the betrothed. In some cases a sum of 5 to 10 yew ($4) is consid- 
ere’ sufficient, when accompanied with sa4z and dried fish. In 
suc! a case the money is called odzdai or the price of the girdle. 

When these necessary formalities have been observed the mar- 
Tlace 


takes place; but a propitious season must be chosen. “In 
Janu ‘ty, May, and September no one gets married,” “not even 


dogs.” says an old proverb. March is not thought to be a good 
Month to be married in, nor is August; in October the god of 
and marriage is not present on the Earth. So there are only 
Wo 


ionths in the year when it is held safe to be married with a 
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fair chance of good fortune. The difference in the ages of the 
two people is also taken into account. If the difference is be- 
tween three and nine years no marriage is possible. 

Shortly before the time fixed for the marriage the belongings 
of the fiancée are sent to the house of her intended husband. In 
the upper classes the furniture is, as may be expected, costly. It 
must be packed up in big cases which must be lacquered in black, 
and which are called magamorchi. The cases must be sent by 
servants or porters, and in the following order: 

1. Cupboard with the following contents: inkstand, pens, pen- 
holders, box of paper, plate for burning perfumes, feather duster 
made of crane-wing, vase for hot water, toilet requisites, books 
of poetry,etc. 2. Case of stuffs. 3. Case of coverings, cushions, 
and three mattresses, one of which must be perfumed. 4. Case 
of dresses. 5. Case of articles of general daily use. 6. Case of 
kitchen utensils. 7. Case of articles of toilet and furniture. 

In the case of the poor the furniture consists of dresses, two 
chests of drawers, coverings, cushions, writing-desk, and various 
other small objects. 

The marriage ceremony always takes place in the evening or at 
night-fall. Between seven and eight o'clock the fiancée arrives 
at the house of her intended husband, attended by her relatives, 
the intermediaries and her friends. The young couple sit down 
opposite each other. Some little girls of from six to twelve years 
old, whose parents are required to be living, act as servants and 
bring in a little table lacquered in red, whereon are three small 
cups, one placed in the other. The children clink the vases which 


they carry, and then pour safz into the uppermost cup. The 
fiancée drains the cup and puts it back on the table. The bride- 
groom takes it in his turn, has it filled, and empties it. This 


ceremony is repeated with the other cups, under the eyes of the 
intermediaries, and when the third cup has been drained the 
union is formally consecrated. Then the wife removes her robe 
of white silk, which she replaces with by one of red silk, and goes 
with her husband to be presented to the guests. 
to give small presents to all who are invited. 

The guests celebrate the evening by drinking and feasting. 
During the week the same feasting is repeated at the house of 
the young wife’s parents. This ceremony is called sato khayéri 
or “the return to the paternal roof.”— 7rans/ated for the Liter- 
ary Digest. 


It is the custom 


REMARKABLE FULFILMENT OF A DREAM. 


: ‘HAT many dreams come true and are intended as warnings, 
says a correspondent of 7he Zimes, New York, has been 


proved to thousands of persons. The writer goes on to say: 


“It has been remarked that of all humanity the soldier and the 
sailor are the greatest dreamers. This is accounted for upon the 
theory that danger brings the brain to a greater tension than 
does any other influence. Some of these dreams related as hav- 
ing come to soldiers are of intense interest, and the verified ones 
are well worth telling and studying over, for they foretold actual 
occurrences and often influenced the action of greater men than 
the dreamers—in fact, they were the cause in many instances of 
averting catastrophe. Some of these occurred during the war 
between the North and the South of this nation. Every soldier 
engaged in that war has at least one of these remarkable dreams 
to relate as being either his own or that of a comrade. 

“It was one week previous to the battle of Fair Oaks thata 
volunteer passed the night in a tent of a member of the Fifth 
Michigan Infantry, and when he arose in the morning he looked 
gloomy and down-hearted. When rallied about his fancied 
homesickness, he said, in solemn tones: 

“*T have only one week to live. I had a dream last night that 
has settled the business for me and lots of others. A week from 
to-day a battle will be fought, and thousands will be killed. My 
regiment will lose more than one hundred men, and I shall be 
killed while charging across the field.’ 

“The men laughed at his moody spirit and his belief in a 
simple dream, but it was with a furious temper that he turned 
upon them and, with blanched face and in an impressive and 
never-to-be-forgotten manner, continued : 

“* Your regiment will also be in that fight, and when the roll is 
called after the battle you will have nothing to be merry over, 
but, on the contrary, you will find subject for great sorrow and 
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believe in my dream. The two sergeants who were in this tent 
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last night will be killed among the trees. I saw them lying there, 
dead, as plainly as I nowsee you. One will be shot in the breast 
and the other in the groin, and dead men will be thick around 
them.’ © 

“The battle took place as predicted, just one week after that 
dream, and, asthe dreamer had declared, he was killed in full 
sight of every member of the Fifth, before the fight was an hour 
old, and within twenty minutes after the two sergeants and six 
of their comrades were dead in the woods, exactly where the 
dreamer said they would be. More than fifty men bear witness 
to the truth of this statement.” 





WOMEN AND THE MARRIACE TIE. 


ADY JEUNE thinks that in spite of the Cassandra-like 
warnings that we hear as to the future of marriage, there 
is no good reason why we should feel pessimistic about it. She 
denies that marriage is a failure, and says that the figures of the 
Divorce Court show that the number of marriage-dissolutions is 
She remarks, in 7he Saturday Review, 
where she briefly discusses the disinclination said to be now man- 
ifested by the New Woman to the marriage tie, that there is no 
doubt that, at any rate temporarily, there is “‘“a weariness and 
difficulty in the matrimonial market,” and then continues as fol- 
lows: 


not on the increase. 


“Whether it is that we are poorer, or that we are more luxuri- 
ous and exacting in our tastes, and that the girls of to-day require 
more in their marriage than the ordinary Englishman can afford, 
Ican not say; but unless girls have great beauty or large fortunes, 
we hear much more of the difficulty of their marrying. Among 
the mass of women, however, there is no revulsion from the mar- 
riage tie, and all healthy-minded girls and women seem to be 
just as much interested in the question as were their grand- 
mothers. The one great fact that has kept English society is the 
inviolability of the marriage tie. Infidelity in a married woman 
is surely reason enough to justify her husband in getting rid of 
her, and the woman who clamors for divorce on the same grounds 
as men is surely lowering the standard of female purity in a ruth- 
less way. Is man, with his stronger, coarser, more animal 
nature, to be judged by the same standard of chastity as a woman, 
with her higher ideals of life, her purer nature, and the exemp- 
tion from temptation which she enjoys? If we think for a mo- 
ment of the temptation to which men are exposed from their very 
early youth (and which they undoubtedly combat very unsuccess- 
fully), and which attacks them at a time when they are most 
prone to succumb—in the period of youth, vigor, and ignorance 
—and contrast their position with that of women, we must surely 
feel that we are degrading our sex when we ask for a correspond- 
ing code of morality, or even suggest that women are to be tried 
by no higher standard than that to which men strive to at- 
tim. ... 

“We are told that no union can survive the conjugal customs 
and intimacy of English married life. Perhaps the New Woman 
thinks so, because, in her ephemeral passion, no feeling of con- 
stancy, affection, or gratitude is possible. We believe that the 
overwhelming majority of old-fashioned Englishwomen regard 
that intimacy as one of the purest and sweetest ever devised, one 
which, when the passion and desire of youth fade away, blossoms 
into a friendship, a companionship as constant as it is holy, 
without which their lives would indeed be barren.” 





Inoculation for Snake Bites.—According to Dr. S. Cartwright 
Reed, of Herschel, South Africa, observation seems to indicate 
that animals bitten by poisonous serpents are afterward proof 
against the bites of those serpents, and he attributes this result 
to a sort of protective inoculation. He forwards to 7he Lancet, 
London, June 1, the following clipping from a South African 
paper describing his experiences : 

“Science has been making rapid strides in the discovery of 


poisons which counteract poisons, and diseases which are made 
to conquer themselves. The latest is the antitoxin for the cure 
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of diphtheria, but something even later appears to be on the eve 
of discovery as a positive cure of snake-bite, if the following par- 
ticulars are correct. Certainly they are worthy of investigation, 
and if the poison of the cobra can be cultivated and attenuated as 
to form a virus capable of inoculation and rendering human beings 
safe from snake-bite, the boon would be invaluable. Dr. Cart 
wright Reed, of Herschel, says that two years ago a pointer dog 
was killing a cobra, and got bitten badly, with the usual severe 
symptoms of snake-poisoning. Ammonia was used, and the dog 
recovered. _A second dog was bitten, but milder symptoms fol- 
lowed. Both these dogs now go for snakes of all kinds, and get 
bitten about the lips especially. Last week one of these dogs 
got hold of a large hooded snake by the head, and the other by 
the body. The snake fastened upon the dog’s lip in this case 
made it bleed, the other actually pulling the body in half. Five 
or six have been killed by them this season, but they-seem both 
to be protected by the previous bites. A native was bitten twice 
in succeeding years. The first bite caused most severe symptoms 
of snake-poisoning ; the second bite, from a young fierce cobra, 
was apparently more severe than the first one, yet no.bad symp- 
toms, beyond a little local sore, followed. The doctor thinks that 
there must be something in the report by natives that when once 
bitten by a poisonous snake with marked symptoms of poisoning, 
there is no fear whatever from any subsequent bites.” 

A RECENTLY invented lamp-wick of clay issaid to give twenty-five per 
cent. more light than the ordinary cotton wick. ‘The wicks are made 
capillary by incorporating with the clay, while soft, unspun vegetable 
fiber which is burned out in making. According to 7he Popular Science 
News the inventor has endeavored to provide an indestructible wick with 
all the qualities of an ordinary cotton wick, but able to burn an indefinite 
time without renewalortrimming. Owing to the perfection of the combus- F 


tion, the flame is white and without odor. The burning out of the fiber 
leaves capillary tubes through which the oil is raised to the flame. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Poets vs. Prophets of Science. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST:— 

Apropos the article ‘‘Edgar A. Poe as a Prophet of Science” in THE 
LITERARY DIGEST of May 4, I doubt if Poe had any means of knowing any- ; 
thing about the subject; but I can readily conceive that such a vaticina- of 
tion should have its source in the imagination of a poetic genius. You 
find a parallel instance in Schiller’s ‘*The Piccolomini,” act i., scene 2, 
where, at the close of General Butler’s lengthy speech, the poet, in 
making Butler in the Seventeenth Century speak of the lightning rod, 
committed an anachronism (of which he was undoubtedly fully conscious); 
but read that speech to its end, and you will confess that it seems as if the 
poet, who wrote this in 1798, had foreseen the electric telegraph. 

“ And like the lightning’s fires securely led “ 
Down the conducting rod, e’en thus his power 
Rules all the mass, from guarded post to post, 
From where the sentry hears the Baltic roar, 
Or views the fertile vales of the Adige, 
E’en to the body-guard who holds his watch 
Within the precincts of th’ Imperial palace!" 

Voltaire was no astronomer, but in a poetic phantasy he gave two moons 
to Mars, which were discovered ninety-nine years after his death. 

This experience of a prophetic foresight in poets is, however, old. 
Socrates says in his apology: ‘So much, then, about the poets I learned 
in a short time; that what they did was done not by the help of wisdom, 
but by acertain natural gift and inspiration.”’ 

Colorado Springs, Colo. E. C. F. KRAvss. 


Professor Wilkinson’s Constraint. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST:— 

I feel constrained by a sheer sense of what is due between man and man 
to tell you how highly I value THE LITERARY DIGEST. You know I used 
frankly to criticize it at points. But it has of late become very highly sat- 
isfactory to me. Of many weekly newspapers that come to my house, this 
is the one most regularly and most thoroughly read by all the members of 
the family, including 

; Yours cordially and gratefully, 
University of Chicago. WILLIAM C, WILKINS: 


Date of the Krakatoa Eruption. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST:— 

In your issue of April 13, 1895, yougive an account of ‘*The Most Stupen- 
dous Calamity Since the Deluge,’’ the destruction of Anjer, and three time 
over you give the date as 1893. The account is given three times ove! ! 
Johnson’s Cyclopedia, under the titles of Java, Anjer, and Krakato: 
in every description the date is given as 1883. Which is right? 

Grand Lodge, Mich. DANIEL STRANG 

The Cyclopedia is right; the date should have been 1883. We followed the 
article as published in 7he Cosmopolitan. A note, however, from the w:ite 
Theodore Van Gestel, dated June 13, says: ‘The Krakatoa eruption was 
in 1883. The mistake was the fault of the printers of Cosmopolitan. ‘ere 


as « 


is also another error where the Lampong bay is called Lombok bay.” 
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The Bank Statement. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 


showed a decrease of $1,709,000 in surplus reserve, | 
June 15. 


the surplus now standing at $37,958,900. The loss 
was smaller than expected and did not reflect 
fully the transfer of funds by the Loan Syndicate 
to the Treasury. Loans expanded $4,487,900, and 
deposits increased $2,819,200. Specie decreased 
$4,514,500, and legal tenders increased $3,510,300. 
Circulation increased $13,000. 

Most business in call loans at the Stock Ex- 
change this week was at 1 per cent., with occa- 
sional transactions at 1% percent. Supply showed 
no diminution. Banks and trust companies quote 
1 per cent. as the minimum. Time money is 
freely offered on good marketable stock collateral, 
but the demand is small and confined to long 
dates. Quotations are 1% a 2 percent. for thirty 
to sixty days, 2 per cent. for ninety days to four 
months, and 2% a 3 per cent. for five to seven 
months. Commercial paper is in good supply, 
and that of ordinary names is fairly liberal, but 
the demand is urgent for the best, and rates are 
firmly held at 2% a 2% percent. for sixty to ninety- 
day indorsed bills receivable ; 24% a 3% per cent. 
for four months’ commission house and prime 
four months’ single names; 3 a 3% per cent. for 
prime six months’ and 4 a 4% per cent. for good 
four to six months’ single names. Rediscounting 
for Southern correspondents shows a little in- 
crease. Western banks report that the money 
situation shows very little change. The mercan- 
tile and manufacturing demand is not particu- 
larly brisk, butthere is some speculative inquiry, 
which has helped to maintain rates. 

The following is a comparison of the averages 
of the New York banks for the last two weeks: 


June 15. June 8. Increase. 
Loans....... .++++ $507,925,500 $503,437,600 $4,487,900 
SOOO <6cnncsse ‘ 66, 269, 300 70,783,800 * 4,514,500 
Legal-tenders.... 113,893,600 110,383,300 3,510,300 
Deposits ........ 568,816,000 565,996,800 2,819,200 
Circulation....... 13,246,500 13)232,500 13,000 


*Decrease. 
The Journal of Commerce, June 17. 


The State of Trade. 


The recent check to the activity in general 
trade, taking the country as a whole, which fol- 
lowed the severe and unusual frosts of the close 
of May, has begun to register itself in relatively 
fewer upward spurts of prices for staples and 
moderately smaller totals of bank clearings. The 
cereal crop scares which followed the frosts fright- 
ened foreigners out of Wall Street for the moment, 
and since then the speculative exchanges and 
leading commercial houses have been busy trying 
to determine future values onthe basis of present 
conditions. The exception to the halt is found in the 
remarkable exhibition of strength by iron and 
steel. Cotton, leather, wheat, railway, and other 
securities have each presented a season of active 
demand and advancing prices, but none of them 
las outdone iron and steel, which, without special 
rders from railroad and other large consumers, 
have again advanced all along the line. The in- 
lustry is undoubtedly ina better position to-day 

an for years. ... 

lhe New York stock market showed renewed 

llish tendency on the Government crop report 
on wheat and the favorable corn outlook. Ad- 
vances in iron and steel also stimulate specula- 

nin railroad shares. Short covering and pro- 
essional manipulation, however, furnish the 
tivity and public interest in stocks. London 
ems to be affected by fears regarding the silver 
tation and holds aloof. Industrial shares area 
cature. Bonds are active and higher. At the end 
the week realizing sales affect stock values. 
reign exchange is strong at 480% a 4.89% for 
nand sterling. Bond syndicate, however, sells 
ugh bills to prevent gold exports, 

(here are 232 business failures reported in the 
nited States this week, against 236 last week, 

‘n the week one year ago, 303 in the second 
ek of June, 1893, and as compared with 161 in 
¢ like week of 1892. ... 

here have been few changes in the trade situa- 
nat the South, but these are in the direction of 
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improved demand principally in dry goods, shoes, 
hats, and other seasonable goods, with the pros- 
pect for a good fall trade, should thecrop prospects 
remain as at present. Gains in the volume of 
business are reported from Charleston, Nash- 
ville, Jacksonville, and Galveston.—Sradstreet’s, 


CHESS. 


Problem 71. 
‘““ONE OF THE FINEST.” 
Black—Five Pieces. 
K on K 4; Kt on K 8; Pson K Kt 6,Q B4, QR 5. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
K on QR 6; Bs on Q R8 and K R8; KtonK Kt sq; 
Rs on K B6and Q Kt 5; Ps on Q Kt 6 and Q R 3. 
White mates in three moves. 


Problem 72. 


ONE OF LLOYD’s BEAUTIES. 
White (4 pieces): K on K R8; QonQ2; RsonK B6 
and KR 4. 
Black (4 pieces): K on K R 3; Q on K Kt 3; B on 
K Kt 4; Pon KR 4. 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 73. 


A GERMAN MASTER-MATE, 

White (8 pieces): K on QR 7; Bon Q Kt 3; Kts 
on Q3andQB6; RonQBs5; Ps on Ks5, Q4, and 
K Bé. 

Black (6 pieces): K on Q2; B on K sq; Ps on K 3, 
Q 4, K Ba, and QB 2. 

White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 66. 

White. Black. 
1 Q—-Q B7 QxR 
2 Q—K B 4 mate 
Z sceees Kt—K sq 
2 Kt—K 6 mate 
© Akiva B—Kt 6 ch 
2 Ktx B mate 
S. acasee KxB 
2 R—R 4 mate 
T seases BxB 
2 Qx Kt mate 
S ceivekn Px Kt 


P—Kt4orxR 


P sssees 
2 Kt—Q 3 mate. 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; W. H. Ellis, Quincy, Fla.; 
Prof. J. A. Dewey, Wanamie, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
V. Streed, Cambridge, I11.; John Winslow, Bristol, 
Conn.; Jno. F. Dee, Buffalo; J. K. P., Kansas City, 
Kan.; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Wash 
Huffaker and W. M. Glenn, Tribune, Kan.; the 
Rev. E. M. McMillen, Lebanon, Ky.; M.S. Barnett, 
Cuba, Mo.; J. H. Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; H. N. 
Clark, Port William, O.; F. B. Osgood, North Con- 
way, N. H.; E. E. Armstrong, Parry Sound, Can.; 
A. E. Forget, and G. A. Betournay, Regina, Can. 


Three incorrect solutions have been received: 1, 
Kt—Kt 3 ch; 2, Kt (Bs5)—R4; 3, BxP. All an- 








swered by Bx Kt ch, or B—Kt 6 ch. 
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Q—K 7 looks as good as Q—B 7, but Kt—K 3stops 
everything. White must give check next move or 
B—Ktéch. If Ror QxQ ch, Kx B, 


No. 69 should have been mate in two moves in- 
stead of in three. 


The Rev. E. M. McMillen, Lebanon, Ky., and W. 
G. Donnan, Independence, lowa, 
right key-move of Problem 62. 

however, send a complete solution. 


have sent the 
They did not, 


One of our correspondents asks, **‘ What do you 
mean by the key-move?’’ The key-move of a 
problem is the first correct move. It unlocks the 
mystery. 


In the last variation of the solution of No. 62, 
published last week, White is made to give mate 
by K—K 3. 

To save you the trouble of writing about this, 
we will tell you now that it was anerror, If you 
will read Q—K 3 mate, all will be plain. 


Some very funny things occur in problem-solv- 


ing. Many of our solvers will not accept as the 
only solution that given in THE DIGEST. They 
believe that what they have found is correct, 


and we are compelled to send them a full analysis 
to convince them of theirerror. A valued corres- 
pondent writes that he has found another solution 
of No. 57. He very thoughtfully assures us that if 
his solution is correct then there are a number of 
useless pieces. This is the way he works it: 
RxQch, KxR only move, Q—K 2 mate, and he 
asks the question: ‘‘What are we going to do 
about it, or, where are we at?” The trouble is 
that he did not notice that when Kx R the White K 
is in check from the Black R. Another assures us 
that he sees no reason to change the key-move he 
sent, Q—B 4. His object is something like this: 
Q—B 4,QxR; QxR mate, or, Black (2) R—Q 5, 
QxR mate; or (2) R any other move, Q x Q mate; 
or (2) K—K 3 dis. ch,QxR mate. But this very 
hopeful scheme is frustrated by Black (2) Kt—B 3; 
and—there you are. 





LEGAL. 


Municipal Corporations—Assessments for 
Local Improvements. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois, in the case of 
Chicago & A. R. Co. v. City of Joliet, 39 N. E. Ref., 
1077, hold that the land of a railroad company, 
used only for a right of way, may be especially 
taxed for a local improvement consisting of a 
sewer in an adjoining street. 


Nuisance—Injunction Against Use of 
Piano. 


The Court of Chancery of New Jersey recently 
decided that where a saloon-keeper causes a piano 
to be played in his saloon each night from seven 
o'clock till ten, and sometimes till eleven o'clock, 
to the music of which dancing, accompanied by 
loud noises, is indulged in, the effect of which is 
to prevent the occupant of an adjoining dwelling 
from sleeping, a preliminary injunction will, at 
the suit of such occupant, be granted, restraining 
the use of the piano after nine P. M. 

The Court said: “This is an application for a 
preliminary injunction, restraining the defendant 
from the use of a piano. The defendant is the 
owner of a saloon next adjoining the dwelling of 
the complainant. In this saloon the defendant 
makes sale of beer and other liquors, and on the 
sth of January of the present vear placed therein 
a piano, which has been played every night except 
Sunday nights, from seven o'clock until ten, and 
sometimes until after eleven o'clock. This is ac- 
companied with dancing and loud noises by the 
customers of the defendant. The effect of this 
musical and pedestrian performance to 
greatly annoy and disturb the complainant and 
his wife and children that they are unable to sleep 
at night during the continuance of these noises. 


is so 
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Hence the application for the interference of this 
Court. 

‘That the defendant has a right to the ordinary 
and proper use of a piano in his saloon, and that 
his customers have a right to dancetothe music 
as expressed by such instrument, there can be no 
doubt. There is no distinction between citizens in 
this respect. Every citizen is permitted to pos- 
sess himself of the instrument, and also to enjoy a 
dance. But it is equally well settled that every 
citizen, in the exercise of his individual rights in 
the use of his property, is limited to such use as 
will not interfere with the reasonable rights of 
others in the enjoyment of their property. With 
these fundamental principles, concerning which 
there can be no dispute, and with the cases of 
Thompson v. Behrmann, 37 N. J. Eq., 345; Walker 
v. Brewster, 5 L. R. Eq., 25, and Soltauv. De Held, 
2 Sim. (N. S.), 133, as a guide, I do not see my way 
clear to deny the preliminary injunction, so far as 
to restrain the use of this instrument after nine 
o'clock in the evening.’’—Feeney v. Bartoldo, 3¢ 
Atl. Rep., 1101. 


Law of the Road—Negligence—Driving 
on Left Track of Railway in Street. 


In this era of electrical and cable cars the de- 
cision recently made in the case of Thatcher v. 
Central Traction Co. is of more than passing im- 
portance. It was held in that case that it does not 
constitute negligence fer se for a man to drive 
along the left-hand track of a street railway which 
occupies a public street. The Court says: ‘If the 
gripman recklessly ran on at a high rate of speed, 
when the probable consequence was a collision, 
that was negligence for which defendant is 
answerable. As is held in Ehrisman v. Railway 
Co., 150 Pa., 180: ‘It is not negligence fer se fora 
citizen to be anywhere upon such tracks [railway 
on streets]. Solongas the right of a common user 
of the tracks exists in the public, it isthe duty of 
passenger railway companies to exercise such 
watchful careas will prevent accidents or injuries 
to persons who, without negligence on their own 
part, may not at the moment be able to get out of 
the way of a passing car.’ Or, as is said in Gil- 
more v. Railroad Co., 153 Pa., 31: ‘Street railway 
companies have anexclusive right tothe highways 
upon which they are permitted to run their cars, 
or even to the use of their own tracks.’ In both 
these cases the Court is speaking of the relative 
rights of the public and the railway companies on 
the streets of cities and boroughs where the grant 
is of the right to occupy the surface in common 
withthe public. Theconstruction of the track and 
the form of the rail are with a view toa user in 
common. The right of the wagon, in certain par- 
ticulars, is subordinate to that of the railway. 
The street car has, because of the convenience and 
exigencies of that greater public which patronizes 
it, the right of way. Whether going in the same 
direction ahead of the car, or in an opposite one to 
meet it, the driver of the wagon must yield the 
track promptly on sight or notice of the approach- 
ing sar. But he is not a trespasser because upon 
the track. He only becomes one if, after notice 
he negligently remains there.’ —25 Pittsburg L. 
Journal, N. S., 321. 


Right to Shoot a Burglar. 


This question is discussed in the last issue of the 
University Law Review by Frank B. Livingston, 
Esq., in which, among other things, he says: ‘*On 
this question of killing a burglar, Mr. Whartor 
{rt Wharton, C. L. oth ed., 503) says: ‘There can 
be no question that a person who, according to 
his lights, dona jfide believes that a burglar is 
breaking into his house, can take the life of such 
burglar, if this be apparently the only way of 
preventing the offense ; and the dona fide belief is 
a defense, if not negligently adopted, even though 
an innocent person be killed.’ 

‘““We agree with Mr. Wharton, that actual and 





Young Mothers 
should learn early the necessity of keeping on 
hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk for nursing babies as well as for 
general cooking. It has stood the test for 30 
years, and its value is recognized. 
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positive danger is not indispensable to justify 
killing a person for a burglar, Wherea dwelling- 
house is attacked or broken into, or there is evi- 
dence sufficient to induce in a person a reasonable 
and well-grounded beiief thatthere is a burglar 
in the house, he is justified in using whatever 
weapons or means of defense he may have, 
whether the danger was real or only apparent. 
It would be monstrous to expect a person in such 
cases to be entirely cool, or inall cases to have 
great courage or large intellect; while he can 
know nething whatever concerning the designs of 
the apparent burglar any more than can be in- 
ferred from appearances. It is the duty of 
every one who sees a felony attempted by violence 
to prevent it, if possible; and in the performance 
of this duty, which is an active one, there is a 
legal right to use all necessary means to make the 
resistance.” (Dill v. The State, 25 Ala.,15.) A 
person, however, can not lawfully kill the feon if 
he can prevent the consummation of the felonious 
intent by other means, as by arresting or disa- 
bling him. 

**In conclusion, to justify a person in shooting a 
burglar—First, it must be necessary; or, in other 
words, the only way of preventing the consumma- 
tion of the felonious intent. Second, to shoot 
without first inquiring his purpose, there must be 
circumstances calculated to arouse the fear of a 
reasonable man, or indicating a danger so urgent 
of pressing as to excuse the instantaneous use of a 
deadly weapon.”’ (Desty’s Am. C. L., 126e.) 


Notary Public—Traveling on Railroad Pass 
—Removal from Office. 


In the issue of THE LITERARY DIGEST of Janu- 
ary 10, page 29, we called attention to the article on 


the new consiitution of New York preventing pub- | 


lic officers from traveling on free passes. This 
section of the constitution was recently before the 
courts, and it was held that a notary public isa 
pubiic officer within this section (Const., art. 13, § 
5) providing that any public officer, elected or 
appointed toa pnblic office, who shall travel on a 
free pass, shall forfeit his office; 32 N. Y. Supp., 108 
affirmed. This article of the constitution prohibit- 
ing any public officer from riding on a free pass 
applies to public officers using passes received by 
them before such provision tuok effect. People v. 
Rathbone (N, Y.), 40 N. E. Rep., 395. 


Railroads—Ejectment of Trespasser—In- 
clement Weather. 


It has recently been held that the only obliga- 
tion to a trespasser ejected from a train, which 
arises on account of the inclemency of the weather, 
is that of common humanity merely requiring the 
carrier to abstain from unnecessary violence or 
harshness and cruelty, and it is held that he may 
be ejected even when a storm is imminent, if it is 
ata safe place. Burch v. Baltimore & P. R. Co. 
(D. C.) 26 L. R. A., 129. 


Sale of Goods on Commission—Acceptance 
of Order—Evidence. 


In the recent care of O’Brien wv. Colchester Rub- 
ber Co. (Minn.) 63 N. W. Ky., 106, the plaintiff sold 
goods for defendant, a manufacturer, under an 
agreement that he should receive a percentage, 
as his compensation, on all orders taken, sent in, 
andaccepted, and alsothat heshould be notified 
in case of defendant's refusal to accept any of the 
orders sent in. Held, in anaction to recover such 
percentage, that acceptance of the orders might 
be inferred from the fact that defendant received 
and retained them, without objection or notifica- 
tion that they had been rejected. 








Current Events. 





Monday, June ro. 


Richard Olney is sworn in as Secretary of 
State by Chief Justice Fuller. ‘The Govern- 
ment report indicates a low condition for wheat 
and cotton.... Iowa Populists meet in State 
Convention. . The Ohio coal-miners vote to 
accept 51 cents” per ton as offered by the opera- 
tors. Buffalo plumbers are locked out. 

The French Chamber votes confidence in the 
Ministry by a large majority; France is to be 
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represented at Kiel. 
liament is opened by King Humbert... . Thi 
Greek Ministry resigns. The majority « 
Lord Rosebery s Gov ernment is reduced to six 

. General Campos calls for more troops; th 
revolt is spreading. 


The new Italian Pa: 


Tuesday, June 11, 


Judge Goff’s decision in the South Carolina 
Registration case is reversed by the Federa! 
Court of Appeals at Richmond. The lowa 
Populists nominate a State ticket and adopt a 
free-silver plank; fusion with free-silver Demo- 
crats is declined. Judge Harmon, the new 
Attorney-General, ‘takes the oath of office. os 
The Treasury Department issues orders against 
filibustering “expeditions in support of Cuba.... 
Kansas Republicans issue a call for aconvention 
in the interest of free-silver. 

The British, French, and Russian Ambassa- 
dors make a formal demand upon the Sultan 
that he disarm the Jedhah Bedouins and pay in- 
demnity for the attack on the consuls. .. The 
Japan-Russian treaty is signed at St. Petersburg. 

Missionary property is destroyed in West 
China, but no lives are lost. . Cholera appears 
in Prussian Silesia. 


Wednesday, 


President Cleveland issues a proclamation 
against filibustering expeditions or other aid to 
the Cuban insurgents. ... The Southern and 
Western States Silver Convention opens at Mem 
phis. .. . The Knoxville Iron Company announ- 
ces a 1o per cent. increase of wages. ... The 
National Brewers’ Association meets at Milwau- 
kee; a report read before it declares that Prohi- 
bition ison the wane everywhere. ... Mr. Debs 
surrenders himself and goes to jail to serve out 
his sentence. 

The Cuban insurgents are invading the prov- 
ince of Puerto Principe with 2,000 men. King 
Oscar tries to form a coalition Cabinet. 
Foreigners are reported to be in danger in 
Western China. . It is denied in Germany 
that a written alliance exists between France 
and Russia. 


June 12. 


Thursday, June 13. 


The Silver Convention at Memphis adjourns, 
after passing resolutions in favor of free-coinage 
of both gold and silver by the United States. 

The Illinois Supreme Court decidesthat the 
Ww hisky Trust is illegal. ... The New Jersey 
Legislature aileurna, ... Two concerns, in 
Lewiston, Me., and Oswego, N. Y., announce in- 
creases in wages. ... The United States Court 
of Claims adjourns.... President Cleveland 
signs an order placing the employees of the 
Government Printing Office under the Civil Ser- 
vice. 

The petroleum interests of the United States 
are reported to be threatened by the commercial 
treaty between Japan and Russia. . New up- 
risings are reported in many districts in Cuba. 

. Great Britain announces a protectorate for 
Uganda, and the intention to construct a rail- 
road connecting it withthe coast. . . . The Mani- 


toba Legislature reassembles, and the school 
uestion comes up.... Zorilla, the famous 
Spanish Republican statesman, is dead. 
Friday, June 14. 
Secretary Carlisle delivers his third ‘**sound 


money ’’ speech in the South at Louisville... . 
Colored people fgrm a bimetallic league in 
Missouri. The Cleveland Rolling Mill Com- 
pany adv ances wages 1o per cent. in all depart- 
ments. ... The Whisky Trust Reorganization 
Committee makes a bid forthe property of the 
company... The anniversary of the aduption of 
the’American flag is everyw here more generally 
observed than in past years. 

The sugar crop inthe British West Indies is a 
total failure, and thereis great distress on the 
islands. . The Italian Governmert is notifie 
by General ‘Baratieri that war with Abyssini 
is inevitable. . .. Bulgariathreatens tointerfere 
in the Macedonian question. 


Saturday, June 15. 


The Navy Department details three reven 
cutters to prevent the importation of yellow fev 
from Cuba. . Governor Morton ‘signs the | 
providing for increased and systematic tem- 
perance instruction in tho public schools of New 
York. 

Lord Rosebery admits in a speech that the fall 
of the Ministry is near; the Unionists carry an- 
other by-election. Berlin bankers critic 
the German Foreign Office for neglecting 
country’s interest in the matter of the Chine- 
loan. ... Russia is displeased with Franc: 
official statement regarding the alliance betwe 
the two countries. 


J 


Sunday, June 16. 


Reports from chairmen of Democratic co: 
mittees show that 04 out of the 114 counties 
Missouri are in favor of free-coinage. .. 
coal-miners’ strike in Virginia is practically 
an end. ‘he Kansas Zinc Smelting Co: 
pany increases the w ages of all its employees 

The Porte makes another and more satisfact« 
gt’ to the Powers on the Armenian questi 

A train-load of Spanish troops are captul 
by the Cuban insurgents. The Canad 
Senate defeats a resolution to increase the e 
cise on beer, spirits, and tobacco, 
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Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 


is the only device that pocaees Se. 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed 

50 per cent. to the wearing ea to acd a 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for l0c., or a 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full sareesens 2 for app Reyne. = 
for Wcts. Agents wa : 
Woodman Co,, Box ‘2078, Boston, Mass.= 


EVERY DAY Ry to sepeesant 
yr We will 
00 a oye or qoctiomen in every locality 
@atonce. No experience required. Thisis not 


an advertising scheme but a genuine offer by a responsible 
concern No money wanted, simply your name and address, 
Write today and learn how “easil u can make $5. a da 
LEONARD MFG. CO. 20 ADAMS STREET GX CHICAGO,ILLS. 
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ICARD PRINTER FREE 


Sets an) any name in one minute; prints 500 cards an 
hour. YOU can make money with it. A fontof 
pretty type, also Indelible Ink, Type Holder, Pads 

and Tweezers. Best Linen Marker: worth $1.00. 
Sample mailed FREE for 10c. stamps for postage om 
AO J outfit and larce catalogue of1000 Bargains. 

B.H. Ingersoll & Bro, 65 Cortlandt St. N.Y. City 
or u lenc Cured Safely, by in- 
p y telligent and _— scientific 
treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per- 


manently. We guarantee a cure or refund 
your money. No starvation methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 








NOTE THE 


CLUBBING RATES 


WITH OUR PERIODICALS. 


Regular Club 
Rate. Rate. 
Tae Voice with THE Literary Di- 
GEST, l year, - - - - $4.00 83.50 
Tre Voice with THe Homi.etic Re- 
view, lyear, - - - - - 4.00 3.50 
THe Voice with THe Missionary 
Review OF THE WorRLD, 1 year, - 3.50 3.00 


Tue Voice with both the above- 
named REviEws, 1 year, - - — 


Tue Voice with THe Literary Di- 
Gest and both Reviews, 1 year, - = 9.50 


THe Voice with THE MISSIONARY 
REVIEW OF THE WorRLD and THE 
LirkRARY DigesT,1 year, - -_ 6. 


Tae Voice with THe Literary D1- 
Gest and THe HomILetic REVIEW, 
1 year, - - - . - 


Tae Homitetic Review with THE 
MIssioNARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 
1 year, - - - ° . e § 
Tae Homitetic Review with THe 
LireRary Dig@gsT,1 year, - - 6 


THe Missionary REVIEW OF THE 
Wori_p with THe Lirgerary Dt1- 
GEST, l year, - - - -. > Se 

Tae Lirerary Diexst with THE 
HomiLetic Review and THE Mis- 
SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 

1 year, - - - - 


50 5.50 


8.00 
50 


5.50 


00 6.00 


7 


50 4.50 


00 5.00 


5.00 


$.50 7.00 





THe Voice: Five new annual subscriptions or 
more, 80 cents each (regular rate, $1.00 each); or a 
club of five, two of which may be renewals, will be 
received at $4.50. 

THE Missionary REVIEW OF THE WorLD: Ten 
or more subscriptions, $2.00 each (regular rate, 
$2.50 each); or five subscriptions, two of which may 
be renewals, will be given for $11.00. 

Tse Lirerary Digest: Three annual subscrip- 
tions, $6.00, provided that not more than one of them 


be from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on its 
Subscription list (regular rate, $3 each). 

Tue Homitetic Review: Three annual subscrip- 
ul $6.75, provided that not more than one of 
t 


ein be from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on 
ubseription list (regular rate, $3 each, or $2.50 
lergymen and theological students. if paid in 
&auvance), 


its 
t 


ee"The above-named club rates 
include premiums at any time 
either to new or old subscribers. 


not 
offered 


do 


Funk & Wagnatls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


FROM ALL QUARTERS OF THE 


English-Speaking World 


COMES A CHORUS OF THE 





The Opinion of the Great Legicogr apher. {| __ | 

Oxford University (England): Prof. J. A. H. 
Murray, LL.D., Editor of the great Murray | 
(Oxford) Dictionary: ‘*The introduction of the | 
phonetic element in the Standard isa desirable | 
recognition of the need of reformed spelling, and | 
Prof. F. A. March's editorship of this department 
is everything that could be asked for.” 





Will Prove of Invaluable Service. 


Harvard University, Prof. Andrew Preston | 

Peabody, LL.D., formerly also editor of the 
North American Review: ‘This dictionary will prove 
of invaluable service, and will last while the English 
language remains essentially unchanged. It may 
need supplements, but will not need to be rewritten | 
for three or four generations.” 


Clear, Concise, Accurate, Comprehensive. | 

Yale University, Prof, A. M. Wheeler: * Clear 
concise, accurate, comprehensive; at once scholar- 
ly and popular; admirably arranged, beautifully 
printed, of convenient size and shape, and there 
fore easy to consult; a delight to the eye and to 
the mind—what more can one ask in the way of : 
dictionary ?" 





Will Command Admiration. | 
University of Pennsylvania: Prof. D. G. 
Brinton, M.D, D.Sc., LL.D.: * Its luminous | 
arrangement impresses me more the longer J have 
it by me. . . . It can not fail to command the ap- 
proval and admiration of the enlightened Eng 
lish-speaking public the world over.” 


- 
Will Ere Long Supersede All Others. 


Princcton College (XN. J): John T. Duffield, 
LL.D.: ‘It will be conspicuous among the endur- 
ing monuments of intellectual life at the close of 
the nineteenth century. . For comprehensive- 
ness of vocabulary, accuracy of definition, judi- 
cious arrangement of material, instructive illus- 
trations, and admirable typography, it is superior 
to any other work of its class, and ere long will 
supersede them, and be recognized as the STANDARD 
DicTIONARY.”’ 





The New 





Great Enthusiasm of Delight and Surprise. 

University of Chicago: W. C. Wilkinson, 
Professor of Poetry and Criticism: ‘An exami | 
nation of the dictionary brought me under the in- | 
fluence of great enthusiasm of delight, surprise, 
and admiration. The proprietors have achieved a 


| 
| 
monumental success. 


My confident impression is | 
that the editors have produced the Standard 
Dictionary.” 

. 
Its Merits are Indisputable. 

The London Times, April 5, 1895: **The merits | 
of the Standard Dictionary are indisputable, and | 
are abundantly attested by a large number of un- 
impeachable authorities. . . . Should command a | 
wide and deserved popularity.” 


How it Grows in Value. 


The Saturday Review, London, May 18, 1895: 
‘The scheme and execution of the book are alike | 
admirable, and our impression of the value of the | 
dictionary grows with every test of reference.” 


=HIGHEST PRAISE 


‘Best and Most Authoritative. 

The London Standard, May 2, 1895: “*.... In 
skill of arrangement, amplitude of knowledge, lit- 
erary and scientific accuracy, it will take its 
place by virtue of its merits as one of the best and 
most authoritative works of reference in the Eng- 
lish language.” 


Great English Medical Experts Most Highly 
Commend It, 

The Lancet, London : 

good. 


*The work is wonderfully 
It leaves nothing to be desired.” 


Most Satisfactory Dictionary Yet Printed, 


York Herald: ‘ We are free to pro- 
nounce it the most complete and most satisfac- 
tory dictionary yet printed. This is high 
praise, to be sure, but it is well merited.” 





Preferable For Use of Foreigners. 

Revue Scientifique, Paris, France: “ In all proba- 
bility the Standard Dictionary will remain for 
many years the most complete and the most 
interesting of its class, that in which the defini- 
tions are most numerous, and in which the vocabu- 
lary is most extended. Its success in English- 
speaking countries is undoubted, and the foreigner 
reading English and havingsome experience with 
other dictionaries will certainly prefer the Stanp- 
ARD DICTIONARY.” 


What Great Writers Say. 

R. D. Blackmore, the English Novelist : ‘The 
Standard Dictionary is most comprehensive and 
correct.” 

William Black, the Scotch Novelist : 
rably comprehensive and exact.” 

A. Conan Doyle, the eminent English Novelist, 
Londou: “It has become quite a joke with us 
that we can not trip up this dictionary. We have 
several times been sure that we would, but have 
always failed.”’ 

Sir Edwin Arnold: 
tined to be most 


** Admi- 


**A noble piece of work, des- 
useful. ... Everywhere copi- 
ous, erudite, and reliable.”’ 


Most Complete Work of the Kind. 


Hon. Justin McCarthy, M.P.: “The Standard 
Dictionary is the most complete work of the kind 
[have known. It is a whole library in itself. I 
consult it daily; and I not merely consult it, I read 
page after page for the mere pleasure of the read- 
ing.”’—House of Commons, April 5th, 1895. 


Everything That Could Be Desired. 
Hon. Thomas Cooley, LL.D., Professor of Law, 
University of Michigan, March 19, "95: ** 
thing that could be desired.” 


Itisevery- 


Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer: ‘It 
comes nearest to my idea of a first-class diction- 
any.” 

A Rich Mine of Information, 

F. Max Muller, LL.D., Oxford University, Eng., 
April 13, ‘95: “Itis a rich mine of information, 
and shows how much can be achieved by coopers 
ation if under careful supervision.’ 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Canvassing Solicitors Wanted, 


PRICES: 
IN ONE VOLUME. IN TWO VOLUMES. 
HalfRussia - - + + + = $12.00 | Half Russia - 2 © + $7.60 $16.00 
{| With Denison’s } ‘ { With Denison’s | 
Full Russia ; Reference Index | - 14.00 | Full Russia Reference Index; 8-50 17.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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For Summer Reading—0On Your Vacation Take Some of These Along. 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Library 


The books of ‘‘The Standard Library” are designed for popular reading, in biography, travel, hygiene, fiction, poetry, 
science, philosophy, political economy, temperance, prohibition, religion, and general literature, including tales, criticism, etc. 


The works of fiction are mostly by eminent American authors. 








The type is large and clear, and the paper good. All 


editions are handy 12mo size, with titles on back, and will stand erect on shelf. The price of Standard Library Books, printed 
on superior paper and bound handsomely in cloth, is $1 per volume for those whose prices in paper binding are 25 cents each. 
and 75 cents per volume for those whose prices in paper binding are 15 cents each. 


tf Order by Title and Number. 


‘ Cts. 
80. Life of Cromwell. Paxton Hood. 286 pp. 25 


No. 


Mr. Hood's Bio; hy is a positive boon to 
the mass of vendenns dine York Sun. 
81. ae in Short Chapters. W. M. Williams. 
82. American Humorists. H.R. Haweis. 179 pp. 
Unusually entertaining from first to last.— 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
88. Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. W. E. 
I I nissan a cc0cnseceeseenewseces 
A real novel and good book.—New York 
Herald. 
8&4. Flotsam and Jetsam. Thos. Gibson Bowles. 
ee Dakdbenedhatscebbbediat: ecmee 


His description of the sea and life upon it 
cannot be excelled.—Interior, Chicago. 


Of great practical use.— New York Herald. 
86. Colin Clout’s Calendar. Grant Allen. 288 pp. 


The record of a summer in the country; the 
orchard, etc., quaint and instructive. 


eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


In her essays we gain access to her deepest 
convictions.—The Sun, New York. 
88. Charlotte Bronté. Laura C.Hulloway. 144 pp. 
An admirable sketch of the distinguished 
author of ‘* Jane Eyre.” 
91. Nature Studies. Prof. R. A. Proctor. 252 pp. 
A series of oy wey? scientific expositions for 


all readers, by this distinguished astronomer. 
92. India: What can it Teach us? Max Miiller. 
MDL Va ccceidensiceaes+s0006050 shen kanes 


Opens the door to a vast storehouse of in- 
formation.—Interior, Chicago. 


93. A Winter in India. Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P. 
TEE GD. cc ccccrreccteccecccccecctcceccecoccees 


A bright, intelligent and late account of 
India.—The Mail, Toronto. 


94. Scottish Characteristics. Paxton Hood. 
MN sis0 ss c0ce ds nbeccdecccaescseseceesensecs 
Crowded with amusing anecdotes and illus- 


trations of ready wit, humor, and keen sar- 
casm.—Christian Intelligencer. 


95. Historical and Other Sketches. Jas. Anthony 
Froude. 288 pp. 
A most readable and valuable collection of 
papers.—The Mail, Toronto. 
96. ee Artisan Life. Franz Delitzsch, D.D. 
Dive wcrcctcvceasccccccapeccesecsesseaeccne 
Translated from the third revised edition. 


97. se Sophisms. Samuel Wainwright. 


Adapted to opening the eyes.—The Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 
98. Illustrations and Meditations. Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon. 
Full of most striking and ag pe moony 


passages, meditations, etc.— lic Ledger, 
iladelphia. 


OOO ee eRe EEE EHH twee e eee ee eeeee 


isp.clear and animated.—Christian States- 

man, Philadelphia. 
100. B pe ag of Literature. D. H. Wheeler. 
tik ihiihcnsdekecinnntapis bowser ewes 


This volume is rich in scholarship and sug- 
gestion.—Evening Transcript, Boston. 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 





PAPER EDITION. 





No. 


101. Life of Martin Luther. wr. William Rein. 
ES ee Sy eee err eer. 
An attractive and readable biography.—The 
Critic, New York. 


ee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee eee) 


104, With the Poets. Canon Farrar. 
Canon Farrar’s Preface alone is worth the 
price of the book three times over.—New York 
Christian Intelligencer. 
105. Life of Zwingli. Jean Grob. 195 pp........-. 
Decidedly the most solid and condensed life 
of the great reformer now before the English 
public.—Christian World, Dayton. 


106. Story of the Merv. Edmond O’Donovan. 

WD. 0.6. 50inh 60060 0. 05cnacesreenseeicesece 

One of the most interesting and attractive 
books of travel.—Times, London. 


107. Mumu, and A Superfluous Man. Ivan Tur- 
SOME. TO BBs on noc ccc cscccscnsescecese coe 


Two graphic novels by the great Russian 
writer. Translated by Gesoni. 


108. Memorie and Rime. Joaquin Miller. 237 pp. 


The most interesting of this American 
writer’s books. 


An paregemy of facts.—Christian 
at Work, New York. 


110. ™ Bowsham Puzzle. John Habberton. 


Realistic, full of exciting incident,thoroughly 
ble.—Evening Gazette, Boston. 


111. My Musical Memories. H.R. Haweis. 283 pp. 


It is full of history and art, of genius and 
inspiration.—The Advance, Chicago. 


112. Archibald Malmaison. Julian Hawthorne. 
WOE boon. 5ttbbecen0tccacebectccntennbsnanee 


Terrible in its climax, dramatic in intensity. 
—The London Times. 


113. Inthe Heart of Africa. Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
NENG Ab abiebthsdobbbshiaSinndhachhebeedss 


In all the literature of African Travel no 
single work can be found more exciting, and 
also more instructive than this.—Journal of 
Commerce, New York. 


114. The Clew of the Maze. Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

**Roundabout”’ Papers, full of interesting 

——— and anecdote.—The Brooklyn 
gle. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


A purely American story; original all 
through.—Journal of Commerce. 


116. Chinese Gordon. Archibald Forbes.......... 


Gen. Gordon's life is here told in a fascinat- 
— manner.—Saturday Evening Gazette, 
oston. 


117. Wit, Wisdom, and Philosophy. Jean Paul 

cn Adidbanbbnsascinaie te nnacereersohsoan 

Richter has been called an intellectual col- 

ossus, and moreover, he is a humorist from 
his inmost soul.—Thomas Carlyle. 


119. The Home in Poetry. Laura C. Holloway... 


The arrangement is happily planned, and 
shows good taste and excellent judgment.— 
Evening Post, Hartford. 


120. Number One; How to Take Care of Him. 
PEs DA coed ch cdeisssbbseccdisdacense 


Full of instruction that is vitally important. 
—Interior, Chicago. 


15 


25 


15 


15 


25 


15 


15 





Books will be sent Post-paid. 
Cts. 


No. 
121. Rutherford. Edgar Fawcett... .........s00 


The interest from one chapter to another 
never flags.—The Independent, New York. 
Ten Years a Police Court Judge. Judge 

WOME os scschasccshoctasénss abedscsdveed 

Nothing in this book is overdrawn.—Judge 
Clark Jillson. 

’49—Gold Seekers of the Sierras. Joaquin 
tus sah0Gsecesoinecscapses.s “uummmee 
Full of power, pathos, and humor.—Adver- 

tiser, Boston. 

. A Yankee School Teacher. Lydia Wood Bald- 


12. 


123. 


Has all the value of truth and all the interest 
of fiction.—_ Hawkeye, Burlington. 
Old Sailor’s Yarns. Roland F. Coffin...... - 
They have all the flavor of the salt sea wave. 
—New York Herald. 
Life of Wycliffe. John Laird Wilson....... 


This is the fullest, fairest, and most accurate 
memoir of the great reformer.—William M. 
Taylor, D.D. 


True. George Parsons Lathrop............. 
A tale of abiding interest and much drama 
tic power.— The Post, Washington. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. Julian Hawthorne.... 
Julian P.awthorne has written nothing that 
surpasses this.—Mail and Express, New York. 
Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and Paganizer. 
Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson........... . 


Mr. Wilkinson strikes his foe with a smile 
and bow. but his rapier is sharp, both at the 
se and along the edge.—The Independent, 


125. 


126. 


128. 
129. 


131. 


133. Aboard and Abroad. W. P. Breed........... 


A very interesting book of travel.—The 
Christian Secretary, Hartford. 


The Timid Brave. William Justin Harsha.. 


An interesting story in which the wrongs of 
the Indians are graphically portrayed. 


Destruction of Gotham. Joaquin Miller...... 


A graphic story showing the conflict be- 
tween the upper and lower strata of society in 
New York. 


The Trial of Gideon and the Countess of Al- 
mara’s Murder. Julian Hawthorne......... 
The name of Julian Hawthorne, as the au- 

thor of this, is a sufficient guarantee of its in- 

tense dramatic power. 


My Lodger’s Legacy. R. W. Hume.......... 


The history of a recluse, written by himself. 
Compiled and arranged by Hume. 


An Le epee Woman. A novel. Ivan Tur- 
REEL A chants ciiada cn gdiles papa wnikie nA Skiamiadwe 
he author is an artist of the first order.— 
The World, London. 


Bulwer’s Novels: Leila; or, The Siege of 
Grenada, and The Coming Race; or, New 
Utopia. By Edward Bulwer (Lord Lytton). 


Two of Bulwer’s most celebrated novels. 


Back Streets and London Slums. Frederick 
isthe Liacenekscpagcorenieaehweeees 


Portraying with effective pen the slums of 
the Whitechapel district, made famous by hor- 
rible tragedies. 

158. The Light of the World; or, The Great 
Consummation. By Sir Edwin Arnold 
(author of the Light of Asia), with por- 
Sci 45.006 te arhhans enbdsbrasrenseseseineets 
It will please all readers of porter and fill 

Curistian souls with rapture—New York 
Herald. 


138. 


139, 


140. 


141, 


142. 


145. 


147, 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


20 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 





BY PROF. A. A. HOPKINS, PH.D. 
WEALTH AND WASTE: The Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy in Their 
Application to the Present Problems 
of Labor, Law, and the Liquor Traf- 
fic. 12mo, cloth, 286 pp. Price, $1.00, 
Post-free. 


The Baltimore Methodist says: ‘To the stu- 
dent of sociolo; blems this volume comes with 
freshness, and is frequently startling in its deduc- 
tions.... No one assu g the attitude of a 
reformer can fail of being ee in his great 
work by an earnest review of the book.” 

The weg ag! ne says: = PT = Any ee 

u n tl is to carry out to the —< 
Eppiication the accepted utterances of standard 
economists rather than to formulate any new 
theories of economy or of civics. The temper- 
ance question naturally occupies an important 

lace in the work, and those who are in search of 
nteresting statistics and a concise statement of the 
subject will find them here.” 

The Brooklyn Citizen, N. Y., says: “The 
book is designed for —— reading, and also as a 
text-book for use in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing, to fill a place no book has heretofore sought to 
eS is a book both for scholars, and students, 
and plain laboring men, with clear, concise defini- 
tions and practical illustrations for all these classes. 
It is a study for every reformer, for its treatment 
a fundamental principles underlying Political 
Science.” 


By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D., 
Pastor Hanson Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHRIST AND HIS FRIENDS; A 
Series of 31 Revival Sermons Preached 
in the Author’s Church Before Large 
and Appreciative Audiences, and Re- 
sulting in Hundreds of Conversions, 
during January, 95. 12mo, cloth, 382 
pp., gilt top, uncut edges. Price, 
$1.50, post-free. 

Bishop Randolph F. Foster, the veteran scholar 
and author of Methodism, says: ‘It will be of in- 
terest and god toany minister or Christian layman 


who may led to the reading of it. It deserves 
and should have a wide circulation.” 


M. D. Buell, D.D., Dean of Boston University 
School of Theology, says: ‘* For directness,simplic- 
ity, pathos, — variety and force of illustration, 
and spiritual power they aretruly remarkable. The 
volume ought to have a wide circulation. 


Similar commendations of this volume of revival 
sermons have been received from Bishops John 
F. Hurst ; Willard F. Mallalieu, Charles H. Fowler, 
and others, also from many distinguished ministers 
of the various denominations. 

BY CHURCH OF ENGLAND CLERGYMEN. 
RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE; Or, 

Topics of the Day Regarded from a 
Christian Standpoint.—A course of 17 
Sermons Delivered in London, by Rep- 
resentative Clergymen of the Church of 
England. 12mo, cloth, 168 pp. Price, 
$1.00; post-free. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS: 

Religious and Social Uses of Discontent; Use of 
Leisure a Test of Character ; Religion and Politics ; 





Is War Consistent with Christianity? Fairness ; 
Social Power of the Holy Communion; Amusement 
in the Light of Christian Ethics ; Individualism and 
Socialism ; Problems of the Poor, Etc. 

Among the authors are: Archdeacon Farrar, 
Dean Pigon, Dr. Wace, Archdeacon Sinclair, Canon 
Browne, and Rev. J. F. Kitto. 

Public Opinion, New York, says: ‘Though 
written for English audiences, these sermons have 


many valuable lessons for Americans as well, in at- 
tacking the problems which we have in common.”’ 


BY EUGENE BERSIER. 

THE ESTRANGEMENT OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE FROM CHRISTIANITY : 
Translated from the French of Bersier, 
by J. HE. Rankin, D.D., LL.D., Pres- 
ident of Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 16mo, cloth, 58 pp. Price, 50 
cents. Post-free. 


This book throws strong light upon the reasons for 
the “ estrangement "’ of which it treats, and answers 
many of the objections to Christianity which 
thoughtless youth of to-day are apt to offer. 


The Religious Herald, Hartford, Conn.: ‘‘ This 
book must prove most serviceable reading placed in 
the hands of those verging upon manhood, and, read 
at the right moment, is likely to determine the 
destiny of the reader.” 


BY A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 
(Editor *‘ Missionary Review of the World’’). 
THE MIRACLES OF MISSIONS.— 
Second Series. A New Instalment 
of the remarkable record of Modern 
Marvels in Missionary Enterprise. 
12mo, 223 pp., gilt top, Illustrated. 
Price, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 35 
cents. Post-free. 


Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: “. . . The divine 
interposition was not more pronounced in the apos- 
tolic age than it has been in ourown. . The book 
can not fail to prove a stimulus tu missionary exer- 
tion in all the churches.” 


The Christian Leader, Boston, says: ‘‘‘ The 
Miracles of Missions’ is a record of marvelous 
achievements, and in a world of heroism by the 
side of which the Napoleonic valor pales.” 


THE CHAPTERS: 


I. Modern Marvelsin Formosa.--II. The Pentecost 
in Hilo.—III. Livingstone’s Body-guard.—IV. Won- 
ders Wrought in the West Indies.—V. Moral Revo- 
lution at Sierra Leone.—VI. The McAll Mission in 
France.—VII. The «ey the Niger. —VIII. The 
Cannibals of Fiji—IX. The Pentecost of Banza 
Manteke.—X. The Story of Tahiti.—XI. Moffat and 
Africaner.—XII. The Story of New Zealand.—XIII. 
Midnight and Day-Dawn at Hawaii. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST SERIES: 


(Companion volume to Second Series. Price, cloth, 
1.00; paper, 35 cents. Post-free. 

‘*The Apostle of the South Seas ;*’ ‘* The Light of 
the Cape of Good Hope ;** ‘The Land of the White 
Elephant;” Mn Wynds of G ow;”’** The 
Syrian won * “ Mission to the Half Million Blind 
in China; ‘* The Wild Men of Burmah;” ‘‘The Con- 
verts and Martyrs of Uganda ;” ‘“* The Home of the 
Inquisition; ‘‘The Land of Queen Esther;” ‘'The 
Wonderful Story of Madagascar.” 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 





THE HOMILETIC 
REVIEW 


An International Monthly Magazineof Religious 
Thought, Sermonic Literature, and Discus- 

sion of Practical Issues. 

eighteenth year. 





Now in its 
8vo, 96 pp. 


EDITORS: 
I, K, Funk, D.D., 
Rev. NEWELL WOOLSEY WELLS. 


Subscription per year, $3.00; to Clergymen and 
Theological Students, in advance, $2.50; 
single numbers, 30 cents. 


Joseph Parker, D.D. (author of Parker's 
People’s Bible), London, England: ‘‘ Taz Homitetic 
Review is month by month acquiring larger circu- 
lation and influence in this country. I look upon it 
as the best periodical of its kind.” 


T. De Witt Talmage, D,D.: “I do not know 
how Tue Homietic Review affects others, but tome 
it isso full of suggestiveness that when I rise from 
reading it there are sermons on the tips of my fin- 
gers, sermons in my mouth, sermons on my eye- 
brows—head full and heart full of sermons. While 
I appropriate nothing of other preachers’ materials, 
THe Homitetic Review points out new gold-mines 
where we can dig for ourselves.”’ 


The Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo.: “We 
have been reading Taz Homeric Review for ten or 
fifteen years, first as pastor, then as editor, and for 
practical use we do not hesitate to commend it most 
highly. . . . One of the problems that we have never 
yet been able to solve is how a pastor can get along 
without Tax Homitetic Review. . . . It is a theo- 
logical seminary in miniature.” 





The Homiletic Review, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


OF THE 


Literary Digest. 


THE SELF-BINDER 


With Instructions for Use. 








Simplicity, Durability, Neatness 
PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 





Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard’s New Book 
‘Isabella of Castile is sure of a large number of 
delighted readers.”’—Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee, 
“Should be placed in every American home.”— 
Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 349 pp., gilt 
top; 7 full-page photogravures in tints, etc.: cloth, 
elegantly bound. Price, $1.50, post-free. Funk & 
Wa Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








‘**The Missionary Review of the World’ has its circulation both in America and En 


sionary problems in connection with all Protestant agencies all the world over.” — Zhe Kock, y ome toy 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORD 


Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Associate Editors, J. T. Gracey, D.D.; President of the ‘* International Missionary Union,” Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. D. L. LEONARD, Oberlin, 





Ohio. Managing Editor, D. L. Pierson. 


land, and is the only complete current review of missionary operations and mis- 


Each number of this popular monthly contains eight or ten articles by the foremost writers in the mission world, intelligence and correspondence 
from all parts of the world-field, several papers in International Department, Monthly Survey of the Various Fields, Editorial Discussion, The 
Literature of Missions, and General Missionary Intelligence, etc. 

Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denominational or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind the Brotherhood of Christians together 

It has the cordial indorsement of the leading Pastors of all denominations, and of the Secretaries 


in the one great work of evangelizing the world. 


of our missionary societies in all lands. 


. The Bound Volume for 1894, nearly 1,000 Pages, Cloth, $3.00. Carriage free. 


Issued Monthly. 


Subscription, $2.50 per year. 


2.00 in clubs of 10 or more. 


Specimen copy, 25 cents. 





THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 30 Lafayette Place, New Yerk. 
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The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make z,oco copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it, 
Price, $10 up. 
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| Cancer and 
simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 T u m @) r C U red . 


copies from pen-written original, or 75 i 
copies from typewriting. No washing No Pain. No Knife. 


required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for A radical cure for this disease either athome 
circulars. or at my Sanitarium. Write to orcome and 
see C. H. Mason, M.D., Chatham, N. Y. 

LAWTON & Co., Advice by mail, or consultation free, to- 

20 Vesey St., New York. gether with descriptive circulars of treat- 

ment and testimonials of cures. A six weeks’ 
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home treatment for $10. No pain. 
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Other Remedies Fail 
“HOW?” “sooner, wancornes. ELEGIROLIBRATION CO,, .127,trosay, Now Yort. 


Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 
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